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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY 


Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life in the Open. Handbooks of Sport. Books 


that make “roughing it” easy. 


Books for Fisherman, Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, 


Nature Lover. Books of Travel and Adventure for Young and Old. 


Illustrated Book Catalogue Free on 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E, Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. This 
is a collection of papers on different themes contributed 
to Forest AND STREAM and other publications, and now 
for the first time brought together. Price, $2.00. 


Forest Runes. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
mone Like its predecessors, the present volume is de- 
voted chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of 
Northern America; yct it does not confine itself to any 
one land, though it is first of all a book about America, 
its game and its people. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnelt, Editor. This is the fourth and b 
far the largest and handsomest of the club’s books, It 
opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, and contains an extremel 
interesting article from his pen descriptive of his visit 
to the Yellowstone Park in 1903. Other papers are on 
North American Big Game; Hunting in Alaska; The 
Kadiac Bear; Moose, Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, 
and other big game topics. 490 pages and 46 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. An inimitable study of the noblest 
of our game birds, following the ruffed _—— deep into 
his haunts, detailing the experiences of more than 60 
years in the field, and throwing much — on the habits, 
life history and habitat of the game. most delightful 
reminder of happy days with upland game. Cloth, 150 
pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


Edgar F, Randolph. A collection of stories such as 
are told about the camp-fire. Mr, Randolph offers a hunt- 
ing experience bounded only by the two oceans, replete 
with incident, interesting from its novel viewpoint and 
dealing with every kind of game that. falls to the rifle 
of the American sportsman. Cloth, 200 pages. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 


The Angler’s Workshop. 
Beginners. 


Perry D. Frazer. A complete, cage and thoroughly 
up-to-date work for the guidance of the amateur rod 
maker, carrying him from first guacome through all 
phases of successful rod making. There is no theorizin 
or speculation. Al] terms are simple, and all kinds o 
rods and woods are treated of. Cloth, 180 pages. Four 
full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings. Postpaid, $1. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Tueplng. and Trap Making: W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Containing hints on camp shelter and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of_all fur-bearing animals. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Brice $1.25. 


Jack Among the Indians; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1 


Jack in the Rockies; 


Or a Boy’s Adventure With a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell, Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 


George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 286 
Price, Tiss. . _— 


Jack the Young Trapper. 
aoe Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 278 pages. Price, 


Rod Making for 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
Goxtone ona > ot canes anos and their parts. Two 
arge, full-sized working x rawings in a ket i 
a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, $1.25" on 





The Spaniel and Its Training. 


F. H. Mercer. To which are added the American and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 


Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated, Price, $2.00. 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch. Them. 


Eugene McCarthy. A Practical Book on Fresh-Water 
Game Fish. With an introduction by Dr. David’ Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


C. J. Maynard. A complete gee in posting, and 
reserving birds and animals. Illustrated. New edition. 


Price, $1.00. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 


B. Waters. This is the latest and best manual on the 
subject. As an owner and handler of field trial dogs, 
and one having had an ge og wide experience in 
the field and at field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably 
equipped to write such a work. It has already taken its 

lace as the standard authority. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 
1.50, 


The Gun and Its Development. 


W. W. Greener. With Notes on Shooting. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking 
Choice of Guns, Choke-boring, Gun Trials, Theories and 
Experiments. “The Gun and Its Development” is the 
standard work of the age on projectiles and all relating 


tothem. Fully illustrated. Cloth,770 pages, New edition. 
Price, $4.00. 


- American Duck Shooting. 


George Bird Grinnell, With 58 gpiseuins of North 
American Swans, Geese and Ducks, Plans of Boats and 
Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the text and a chart of 
the topography of a duck’s plumage. Cloth, 630 pages. 
Price, $3.50. Edition de luxe, price, $5.00. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 
Trading and Indian Fighting. 
W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” Hamilton). With 8 ithoege 


illustrations by Chas. M. Russell. -New York. Clot 
233 pages.. Price, $1.50. . 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 


Frank Merton Buckland. A charming collection of 
verse by an author who knows and loves nature well. 
A particularly pleasing gift for fishermen, closely simulat- 
ing in form and ornamentation the standard  fly-book. 


Cloth. . Heavy laid paper. Sumptuously bound. Post- 
paid, * $1.25. - = 


Woodcraft. 


Nessmuk. No better hook was ever.written for the 
help and guidance of those who go into the woods for 
sport and recreation. It is simple and practical, and 
withal a classic, -written with a rare and quaint charm. 
Cloth, 200 pages. ‘Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Houseboats and Houseboating, 


_Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty..spe- 
cially prepared articles by owners and designers of well- 
known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors: A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 
Pheasants; Their Natural History and Prac- 

tical Management. 


W. B. Tegetmeier. ‘New, enlarged edition. 16 plates. 
Cloth, 237 pages. Price, $3 


The Art of Shooting. 


Charles Lancaster. An illustrated treatise on the art of 
shooting. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


Where, How and When to Catch Fish on the 
East Coast of Florida. ‘ 


William H. Gregg. With 100 engravings and 12 colore 
illustrations of fishes. 267 pages. Price, $4.00. 


The Still-Hunter. 


Theo. S. Van Dyke. A Practical Treatise on Deer- 
Stall ing. Extra cloth, beveled, 390 pages. Price, $1.75. 


Application 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


S..T. Hammond. A most practical book for the dog 
fancier, based largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation 
that dogs, and particularly house dogs, suffer from_too 
much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, 
Other: Foods, Kennel and: Exercise, Common Ailments, 
Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, 
Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, 
Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth. Illustrated, 161 
pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Pocket Kennel Record. 


A handy book for immediate record of all events and 
transactions, relieving the owner from risk of forgetting 
important kennel matters by trusting to memory. 
Morocco. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Common Sense of Dog Doctoring. 


A book of simple dog remedies and common sense as 
applied to the treatment of dog diseases. Paper. Post- 
paid, 25 cents. 


Diseases of the Dog. 


By Hugh Dalziel. A handbook for amateurs. Treats 
of the causes of disease in dogs, symptoms and treat- 
ment, modes of administering medicine, treatment in 
cases of poisoning, etc. Paper. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


Motor Boats, Their Construction and 
Operation. 


Thomas H. Russell, ME., LL.B. Principles: Two 
and four cycle engines, batteries, actual working, in- 
structions for beginners, fuel, tension, feed, motor 
troubles, mufflers. Practical working -plans, materials, 
types. All these are carefully” considered, beside a 
hundred and one other things that the motor boat owner 
or operator needs to know. Concise, handy, pocket size, 
202 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Boat Sailing. 


Capt. A.J. Kenealy. A concise and thorough treat- 
ment of the entire subject of boat sailing for amateurs. 
The text is illuminated by splendid diagrams, etc. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.14. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


.W. P. Stephens. Contains plain and comprehensive 
directions for the construction of canoes, tow and sail 
boats, and hunting craft, directions that the amateur 
with tools can follow. Fifty plates and working draw- 


ings in_ separate envelope. Cloth. Illustrated. 264 
pages. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them. 


, Parker B. Field. The book gives very precise instruc- 
tions by which a man with ordinary mechanical bent may 
build a serviceable canoe at slight cost—a ‘plan and all 
working directions. Paper. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Canoe Cruising and Camping. 


Perry D. Frazer. A practical guide for the cruising 
canoeist, with directions as .to outfit, etc., that are of 
real help to the man who sogueds his comfort and must 


at the same time go light. Cloth. Illustrated, 95 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Small Yacht. 


Edwin A. Boardman. A book for the owners of small 
racing craft. Part I. deals with preparing the boat for 
the race, while Part II. enters into every detail of 
handling under all conditions, with notes on American 
and -foreign racing, expense, equipment, winter care, 
sailing conditions, types, etc: There is nothing which 
makes for success in small boat racing left out. Cloth, 


46 plates from photographs, 18 diagrams, 24 plans. Post- 
paid, $2.13. 


How to Build a Motor Launch from Plans. 


Charles G. Davis. A thoroughly practical guide for 
the amateur. Shorn of all blind technicalities, it con- 
siders displacement, good construction and faulty, stabil- 
ity, setting up the keel, framing and planking, with care- 
ful explanations. Each step is followed up to the care 
and running of the gas engine. Cloth, 9 folding draw- 
ings, 8 full-page plates, 40 smaller diagrams, 170 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


How to Build a Skipjack. 


Complete plans and instructions for building a light- 
draft sloop. Plans and directions easily followed. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


How to Build a Knockabout. 


A wholesome boat for all-around cruising and racing. 
$2ft. O. W., 10ft. beam, 20in, draft. Full working plans 
and drawings with instructions for building. Cioth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 
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} Going after trout— 
after bass — after 
muscalonge or just 
for a few days 
fishing? We are 


Philadelphia’s 
sporting Goods 
eadquarters 
We’veevery fisherman’s needful— 
for salt and fresh water. And at 
prices that will please you. Write 
Jor catalog**D” and give us an idea 
of your needs, Often we have in- 
teresting specials. 


SHANNON 
816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 


DUXBA Just the thing for gunning, fishing, camp- 


ing, climbing, boating. Booklet with samples of material free. 


BIRD, JONES @ KENYON, 5 Blandina Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Perfection Bird Houses 
for the Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds 
and help your bird neigh- 
bors by securing one of 
our Martin houses. 
Nesting boxes for Wrens, 
Swallows and Bluebirds. 
Send 10 cents for illus- 
trated booklet and new 
1910 catalogue of bird 
2 houses. 
JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 


404 South Washington St. - Waynesburé, Pa. 


My Life As An Indian 


All That the Title Implies and More 


Probably the most faithful picture of Indian 
life ever drawn from the pen of a man who 
spent years among the Blackfeet, marrying into 
the tribe and becoming to all practical intents an 
Indian. 

Mr. Schultz tells of the life of the plains In- 
dian, when war and hunting were the occupa- 
tions of every man, when the buffalo still cov- 
ered the prairie, and the Indian was as yet little 
touched by contact with civilization. He de- 
scribes as one who has lived the life, the daily 
routine of the great camp, the lives of the men 
and women, the gambling, the quarreling, the 
love making, the wars, the trading of the In- 
dians. 

The narrative is full of intense human interest, 
and the requisite touch of romance is supplied 
in the character of Nat-ah-ki, the beautiful In- 
dian girl, who became the author’s wife. 


Price, $1.65 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
‘$27 Franklin Street, New York 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 
noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse with just the ra touch of reminiscence, 
and personal experience. Cloth, Illustrated, 150 pages. , 
Postpaid, $1.00, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Mannlicher Schoenauer 


FEATHERWEIGHT SPORTING RIFLE. Weight 6% Lbs. 


Made in two calibres, 6.5 mm. or. .256 bore and 9 mm. or .355 bore. 
The Mannlicher Schoenauer rifles are, without doubt, the 
most up-to date sporting rifles in the market. 


They owe their reputation to their high velocity, very flat 
trajectory, combined with simplicity in construction and 
finest of workmanship. 
Price 6.5 mm. or 9 mm. without telescope 
Price 6.5 mm. or 9 mm. with telescope, which 
may be detached or attached in a second. .$125.00 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


UNITED STATES AGENTS 


Fifth Avenue Building ¢ 
- - »- New York 


200 Fifth Avenue - - - - - - 


Magazine Discounts 
Order Through Us 


This is the season when magazine lists are being made up. Many 
publishers offer clubbing rates and bargain prices. Our close relations with 
the leading publishers make it possible for us to give FoREST AND STREAM 
readers the lowest rates .and best combination prices on all magazines. 

We can save you money. Your list may or may not include Forest 
AND STREAM, but in any event our prices are guaranteed as low, or lower, 

‘than can be offered by any reputable publisher or agency. In sending your 
order to us, you have the confidence that dealing with Forest AND STREAM 
carries with it. Send in your magazine list to-day for our figures. One 
check and one order secures your reading for a year. 


OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 


Address: SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., FOREST AND STREAM 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


CHAMOIS GARMENTS 


Our Chamois Jacket is the lightest, softest, and most comfortable leather 
garment made. It is worn over your soft shirt and vest, sets fairly snug to 
the body, and when worn under a canvas hunting coat makes an excellent 
combination. You will be as warm as toast with this jacket and free to walk 
fast or work fast, or stay out without discomfort. They are particularly 
suitable to Trapshooters. 


No. 71. Men’s Jacket with three pockets.--. ... .-. $12.00 
No. 71V. Men's Vest “ “ si 7.00 


CHAMOIS OUTING SHIRT 


Sportsmen particularly favor this soft-tanned shirt because it gives them such 
free and“unhampered movement, and still keeps them comfortably warm even in severe weather. 
Excellent for winter hunting. It is made the style of an ordinary flannel shirt with a soft turndown 
collar, and is made either regular or coat style. 


No. 71S. With two flap pockets......--..-.ceeecsesenceseeecceseceseces --$12.00 
The above prices are for the natural Chamois color, but gray, brown and red 
can be supplied at a small additional cost. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


American Home of the Westley-Richards Gun 


15 @ 17 Warren St., near Broadway - - - - NEW YORK 
Is the time for the prospective Houseboat owner to consider plans and 
estimates. Next spring will be the right time to break away from the 
conventional summer life, save rent or country board, and become a 
66 d b ° ” 

Houseboats and Houseboating 

It is the only complete and thoroughly ‘reliable work on the subject, 


houseboat dweller. The best preparation and incentive is reading 
ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT’S 

and beside this, is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly readable 

books published. It is fascinating reading, dealing as it does with a new 

and delightful phase of outdoor life. 

It describes houseboat life, the equipment and furnishing of the 
floating home, with detailed plans for all types from the simplest to the 
most elaborate. It shows how the problem of the inexpensive summer 
home close to business and city is solvable, and covers every point that 


the seeker after houseboat truth can raise. Buckram, 332 pages, superbly 
illustrated, plans, etc. 


Postpaid, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York City 


A Problem’s Solution Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 
LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Cont, 


(eee ee, of Ponce ro . sooue poe 
it engravings, an colored illustrations. 
Hew to Build and Furnish Them. Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 
A visitor to Florida can hardly make the - without 
A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the | this book, if he is at all interested in angling. It gives a 
roblem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this | very complete list of the fishes of the st Coast of 
lightful book offers timely advice to every one who | Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its | from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore, value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the | takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and | in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, | beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
and withal a most beautiful work. 4 me portions of the fishing tackle, which the author 
Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. uses. good index completes the volume, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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lub Cocktails 
ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


Just strain through cracked ice and 
serve—CLUB COCKTAILS, al- 
ready measure-mixed are the finest 
cocktails in the world, ready for in- 
stant use. Always uniform, always 
right, a CLUB COCKTAIL is a 
better cocktail ten times over than 
any made-by-guesswork drink could 
ever be. Use them once and you’ ll 
have a bottle handy all the time, 
they’re so delicious. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he pepsr may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for six 
months. 

Foreign ubewigtions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies &°Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.25 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should 
be received by Saturday previous to issue in which 
they are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must 
invariably be accompanied by the money, or they will 
not be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per 
line. ~v advertisements of an approved character 
inserted. : 


Display Classified Advertising. 

Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs. Taxidermists. The Kennel, Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no display. No advertisement 
of fess than three lines accept Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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\EEPING POSTED 


x. You read this magazine from 
cover to cover. Of course you 
do, or you are not getting your 
money’s worth. 


2. There’s many a time when you 
may be in doubt (many a man is) 
in regard to some special article 
which is advertised or not. 


3. You have money to spend, and 
yet you want to be sure that you 
spend at least some of it right. 
Now this is the object of our 
SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


When you wish to buy guns, pis- 
tols, rifle sights, dogs, horses, 
yachts, motor-boats, tackle, rods, 
reels, shoes, razors, also smokes, 
pipes—and 1000 and one other 
things, just write in at once to this 
department and full information 
will be sent to you. 


4. Don’t think for a moment that it 
is any trouble. Do it now before 
you forget! Tell your friends 
that our experts in all out of door 
sports are ready to render exact 
service and suggestions of the 
where and when to buy. 


5. We bring you into closer, surer 
touch with the manufacturer, be- 
cause We know why his pro. 
duct is of use to you. In many 
cases we may be able to save you 
money. At least, our readers’ 
Service Bureau will save you 
time, which is money, in the long 
run. When you wish for know- 
ledge of anything which will en- 
hance your favorite sport, write 


in tous. CO-OPERATE. 
6. Address :— 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation, ; 


‘A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
including the latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual Championship Matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 


Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volvef Practice for the Police; Pistol a for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
et Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 
icmeaiiinns -etesete. shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual Championship Matches of the U. S. 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association, 


In three styles: Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. <A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Modern Training. 


Handling and Kennel Management. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, 
The treatise is after the modern professional system of 
training. It combines the excellence of both the suasive 
and force system of education, and contains an exhaus- 
tive description of the uses and abuses of the spike collar. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Poon Waters. 








el Fishing Ro 


Won their fame years ago and became “The admired 
of all anglers.”” They are made by the most expert 
workmen. They havethe best guides, barnone. They 
do not warp. They have no perishable windings to 
break. Perfect for casting, trolling or still fishing. Un- 
equalled for hooking nibblers and pl aying tender-mouthed 
fish. Stand the severest strain of rovgh work. 
Suitable for every kind of fishing. Guaranteed 
three years. Sold by the best dealers in all parts 
of the world. Look for the name BRISTOL” 


always on the reel seat of the genuine. — for 


catalog mailed free with useful fish 
hook disgorgerif youstate the name 
your dealer. i 
receipt of 25°. we will ma 
a5 te Esto fishing catendar 
190030), @ renroduction in full colors of 
Wo. Wyeth’s beautiful ott panting 
entitled * The Enthusiast.”? 


the sea- 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Co 








American Duck Shooting — 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


O single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself covered 
the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much 


about, the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. 


Each 


one may acquire a vast amount of novel information by reading this 


complete and most interesting book. 


It describes, with a portrait, every 


species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the 
various methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 


the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 


About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, bound in buckram, plates 
on India tint paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 


Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York 
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WOODCRAFT 


By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 















FOREST AND STREAM. 


ACKLE for Tarpon and Southern Angling in great 
variety, latest styles and nrost successful and reliable goods. 
Catalog on application. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York City, 
H. L. Leonard Celebrated Tarpon Rods 

























. THOS. J. CONROY — 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods | 2°" Street 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE New York 





FISHING REELS ONLY 


A reel with good bearings and screws oiled once a years 
is a durable, well running reel. Nickel-plated raised 
Pillar, —_ multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. All genuine Reels bear 
my name. No branch store in any city. 

Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904 
Also World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1895 
JULIUS VOM HOFE, Established 1857 
351 South Sth Street - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Catalog 


When You Buy A 


GENUINE MAUSER RIFLE 





Look for the Name of 


DEUTSCHE WAFFEN @ MUNITIONSFABRIKEN, BERLIN 
They Control the MAUSER OBERNDORF FACTORY 


Sole Representative U. S., Canada and Mexico 


H. TAUSCHER, BROADWAY, Cor. PEARL NEW YORK 

















































THE GAME BOOK 








Standard Big Game Measurements 








Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game 
hunters. But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organi- 
zation of hunters of American big game, supplies this. Compiled by J. H. 
Kidder, it provides directions for standard measurements of the large game 
ft) animals of America, with spaces carefully arranged for complete data re- 
ml _garding the kill, locality, time, conditions, etc. 
| It is handsomely and durably bound, pocket size. It is an invaluable 
. record for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a 
handy book, a camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. 
Leather. 












































Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


























i Ammunition. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co., 311 B’ way, N.Y. 


Note Name and Address 





IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


rubbed on strop will keep it sharper than ever 
RAZO RIN before! We grind and hone all razors mailed 
to us free of charge if Razorine fails. 15c. at 
drag and hardware stores or by mail. 
RAZORINE Co., 


- 85 P Franklin St., New York. 








Our New Tackle 
Catalogue 
will be 
Out April Ist 


If interested send for Catalog K 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., “xvron.” 





Every Smoker crown 


a, A Scientifically Perfect Pipe. 
Not a particle of tobacco = 
wasted; the last grain in 







aluminum chamber, which aliows the 
7 emoke to pass through the stem free 
clean with all the pare, natural 


—— cool and 
flavor of the tobacco. SATISFACTION or MUN 
Straight or curved vulcanized rubber 


poms nickel mounted, imported 
nch briar. POSTPAID 


MINTEER PIPE CO., 








A161 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


CATCHES MORE FISH—Stops waste—Saves 
little fish—THE WILLIAMS BARBLESS 
HOOK—English needle point—No mechanism— 
Highest quality flies $1.60 per doz—Snelled bait 
$1—Used by world’s best Anglers—Write us, 


LACEY Y. WILLIAMS - 26 Ohio Bldg. Toledo, Ohie 
New “Hildebrandt” Spinners 


In addition to our STANDARD 
Spinners we are manufacturing a 
full line of new baits, called SLIM 
ELI and IDAHO. Slim Eli = 
black bass and other game fish; th 
Idaho for trout and salmon fishing. 
Our new specialties in addition to 
the above will interest any fisherman. Send for newillustrat- 
ed catalog and see the latest. 

THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT Co. 
Drawer No. 6 Logansport, Indiana, U.S. A. 


THE HAPPY ANGLER 


Is he who uses the Natchaug ““ ELECTRIC” Silk Fish Line. A, 
NEW PROCESS Waterproof, but not enamel. NoKink. Never 
becomes sticky. Runs freely off the reel. Best Casting and all 
around line in the world. It is simply indestructible. Free sam- 
ple upon request. Ask about our New Removable Leaf Fly Book. 


THE ANGLERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
Fis Ling Dept. Utica, New York 
















GENUINE OLD LIQUID BAIT 


For Hunters and Fishermen.—l7-year-old straight Ken- 
tucky whiskey, drawn from original barrel. Age and 
pure food guarantee on every bottle. Four “ quarts, 
$8.00. Face aid. Sam ‘b if you ask for i 


ANCOC Dept. C), INC., Ludlow, Ky. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 





Forest and Stream Prize Stories. 


In response to the offers made last autumn 
of prizes for stories dealing with outdoor life, 
ForEST AND STREAM received a large number of 
manuscripts. There were so many that it has 
taken almost two months to read them and to 
award the prizes. At last, however, this pleas- 
ant labor is completed. The prizes have been 
awarded and the checks mailed to the successful 
competitors. 

For the capital prize of $150 no entry was 
made. No manuscript was received which com- 
plied with the conditions, and therefore no 
award for this prize is possible. This is a mat- 
ter of great regret to the publishers. 

As might have been expected, the short stories 
submitted greatly outnumber the longer ones, 
and the number of good stories is relatively 
large. In view of this fact, Forest AND STREAM 
has increased the number of prizes awarded for 
short stories beyond that originally provided for 
in the competition. 


The list of prize winners 
in the short story class is, therefore, increased 
from seven to ten. 

‘the names of the successful competitors are 
as follows: 


the best narrative of outdoor life not 
‘ess than 20,000 words, Dr. C. S. Moody, 
Sand Point, Idaho, “Where Rolls the 
KOQMMIR | Sen esinkas pu-cbenen oe pr taeeee $100 
he two best 15,000 word stories, Russell 
Mott, Chicago, Ill, “A Lillooet Sheep 


PG oo serio is on ose cu tee ad 50 
' H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, N. C., “Camp 
COMTI oe cia a a nhc Ortaca kn cick bide 50 
I: the two best 10,000 word stories, R. B. 
‘lamilton, St. Catharines, Ontario, “With 
Rifle and Pack Train on the Canadian 
ROCKIN eel gt ee a 25 
' Lewis Hopkins, “Mr. Ponto, Gentleman 
20) TE oi ci cain epnla sn ahabe 25 


or the ten best stories of hunting, shooting, 
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yachting, mountain climbing, fishing, camping, 
canoeing or exploration: 


Dr. O. E. Fisher, Detroit, Mich., “Canoe 
Cruises in Canadian Reserves”........ 15 
Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr, Pa., “Out 
GE Sl TONE a soo ade esos c cata ness 15 
John Law Dallam, Philadelphia, Pa., “The 
re ONE sooo sok aaeees 15 
H. A. Hildreth, Boston, Mass., “A Wild 
Night off the Maine Coast”.......... ee 
R. S. Lemmon, Englewood, N. J., “A Sum- 
mer Cruise Down the Delaware’’....... 15 
Wm. Q. Phillips, Sarnia, Ont., “A Summer 
SHURE ie ocinies gedewn e's varse(d tren 15 
Julian Burroughs, West Park, N. Y., “Under 
Cine Seer. CHOSE © oo. 65:6 idsdeeeewenes 15 
Thomas A. Fulton, New York, “The Tusket 
PEE iad sisa nes vac eb copanpapor es 15 
A. A. Marriott, Columbus, Ohio, “A Trip 
Bi: SMR 5 SUNOS 6 Vi 9:5.5:0: 0:05 0,2 opasee-ane 15 
Jessie B. Purdy, Indianapolis, Ind., “Hunt- 


ie ets Ce: EwOR os. 6d ecseeeetneee 15 


“QNE game law for the whole State” has been 
advocated at various public gatherings and 
sportsmen’s conventions, in the press and else- 
where. In a way it has become the sportsmen’s 
slogan and is gaining supporters. Friends of 
the proposition are actuated by the worthy de- 
sire to simplify the present regulations so that, 
in order to comprehend their meaning, a knowl- 
edge of law and legal terms will not be neces- 
sary. It is noticeable that sometimes the smaller 
States have the most complicaied regulations 
and that their citizens are ever ready with reasons 
why local exceptions should be made. On the 
other hand, in a number of the States where the 
climatic conditions vary, or where there is both 
mountain and low country, there will be found 
staunch supporters of the one-law idea. To har- 
monize the open and the closed seasons where 
these natural conditions differ so radically is not 
so easy. In Massachusetts just now the eastern 
and the western factions are opposed as strongly 
as are the sportsmen of northern and southern 
New York and New Jersey. 

eB 

In the vicinity of New York city one thing has 
been particularly noticeable throughout the pres- 
ent winter. While much sleet has fallen, and 
several rainy days have been followed by lower 
temperatures, with a thick crust on the snow, the 
shrubs and trees have been free from ice. The 
birds, therefore, have not been deprived of all 
their food, as in other regions, where sleet has 
coated everything. Large numbers of birds have 
been observed feeding on the weed and grass 
seeds in the thickets and fields, though the ground 
was covered with heavily crusted snow. In the 
mountains there is much snow. In New Hamp- 
shire it has been possible to coast several miles 
on toboggans, a thing that can only be done 
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when fences and stone walls are covered with 
snow. Reports as to how the deer are faring 
in the Adirondacks will now be timely. The flat 
country was visited early this week by a down- 
pour of rain that now stands in pools or is over- 
flowing the smaller streams, for the ice-covered 
ground absorbed very little of it. 
- 


CoMMISSIONER WuiuppLe, of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, has made an announce- 
ment of general interest and pride to the citizens 
of New York State. He is in receipt of two 
certificates of awards from the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. One is a diploma for the 
exhibit of photographs of forest culture and 
preservation for which was given the silver 
medal. The other exhibit, wall cabinets, show- 
ing tree, bark, leaf, transverse, radial and tan- 
gential sections of ninety of the most common 
trees of New York State, received the grand 
prize. This is the third consecutive exhibition 
in which the work of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of the State of New York has been 
awarded the grarid prize. The Paris Exposition 
of 1900 gave the same award to the commission’s 
exhibit, as well as the exposition at St. Louis in 
1904. 

R 

THROUGH its organization committee the Cast- 
ing Club of France has extended a cordial in- 
vitation to anglers of the United States to take 
part in the amateur casting tournament to be 
held under its auspices next month. The dates 
are March 10-13 inclusive, and the place, Paris. 
The rules are very similar to those governing 
contests here, hence the visitors who attend will 
not be placed at a disadvantage. The British 
organization now being formed will also har- 
me@nize its rules with those of Australian, French 
and American associations, so that all who fol- 
low the sport will be able to compare results 
wherever obtained. 

a 

Tue visible supply of silkworm gut for this 
year shows a slight increase in quantity in two 
or three of the most popular grades. The prices, 
however, remain unchanged; in fact, until the 
output is increased it is doubtful if there will be 
any general reduction in the prices fixed by those 
who control the output. The quality of this sea- 
son’s stock is reported to be excellent, a decided 
improvement since last year, when the quality 
was low. The very heaviest strands, those sought 
by salmon fishermen, are still comparatively 
scarce, but there is an abundance of the thick, 
medium and fine grades. 

R 

Tue story of wolves in Pennsylvania has made 
its appearance this year on time. The rumors of 
the finding of tracks in the snow is always fol- 
lowed by reports that someone has been attacked 
by wolves. Then the story is denied and is for- 
gotten until another February comes around. 


———————————————— 


Snowshoeing Near the City 


By GRIZZLY KING 


S a rule the possession of a pair of snow- 
A shoes is hardly worth while in the 
vicinity of New York city, and to see a 
pair lying idle is a strong temptation to journey 
to regions where the snow lies deep throughout 
the winter and where they are useful. When 
this longing cannot be gratified, one feels like 
smashing the innocent cause of it. The present 
winter has so far proved a pleasing exception 
to the rule, and it has been worth while to have 
a pair of snowshoes handy. 

Last winter I became dissatisfied with the pair 
I had been using. These were not selected be- 
cause they suited me. Instead, they were the 
only pair obtainable in a North Woods coun- 
try store on the eve of my departure, several 
years ago, with a companion on a hundred-mile 
tramp across the Adirondacks. They were big 
and wide and heavy and- the footgear was 
clumsy; so last winter I appealed to a friend 
who promised to look after the making of a 
pair such as he employs in long tramps into the 
backwoods in midwinter. 

With the first fall of snow last December 
came a note from my friend saying the shoes 
had been sent, and adding: “A white ash tree, 
growing in the open field, was cut to make the 
frames from, and the stringing is of heavy raw- 
hide; so, as far as I can judge, the shoes will 
stand the hardest kind of service.” That state- 
ment appealed to me. The workman who kuew 
the tree from which his frames were riven could 
be depended on, for I could imagine him say- 
ing: “No sawed stuff for me, to warp and sag 
or snap off.” 

These snowshoes are of a type not often seen 
hereabout—a sort of compromise between the 
Canadian and the bearpaw, at their best perhaps 
in the woods. The frames are straight, without 
the miserable upturn of the toe which char- 
acterizes the so-called club shoes, hence one does 
not have to select every place in which his shde 
is to be put down. 

There was also a small girl to provide for, 
and a very serviceable pair of snowshoes for an 
eight-year-old to begin with was obtained from 
an outfitter, who complained that his large stock, 
which was a drug last year, had been going like 
hot cakes until only a few pairs remained, while 
the makers turned a deaf ear to all of his de- 
mands for more. All of which shows that snow- 
shoe makers, like other people, sometimes fail 
to heed the warnings of the oldest inhabitant 
when, in October, the latter inspects the fabled 
goose wingbone and predicts a long, hard winter. 


As if to grace the festival season with appro- 
priate settings, the storm king came with a rush 
on Christmas day, depositing a foot of snow 
which he piled into drifts, making the use of 
snowshoes not only a pleasure but a convenience 


COMING.THROUGH THE JUNIPERS. 


in a village where the elements are considered 
by those who cater to the daily needs of the 
citizens. 

The little girl was turned loose in the yard 
where there were drifts higher than her head, 
hut was not allowed to start out alone until she 
had been coached on the proper stride. Al- 
though the family gathered at the windows to 
watch her antics, she surprised them all, for she 
took to the raquettes as naturally as she had 


taken to the water, in summer. Thereafter fo 
several hours she made strange trails all ovei 
the neighborhood, falling but se’dom, much t 
the disappointment of her small friends, wh 
waded after her, primed for shouts of glee a 
her expense. 

Often we sallied forth on long tramps in th 
outskirts of the village and across the fields 
and one night when the wind was shrieking over 
head, the snow falling in large flakes and th: 
temperature so low that few persons were 
abroad, it was noticeable, even to the child, that 
our mode of traveling was far more comfort- 
able and easy than was that of the few who 
waded, slipping and plunging, half winded, 
wholly cross, through the drifts on their home- 
ward way. Many an old fellow, in ‘goloshes, 
fur coat and muffler, stopped to tell the child 
that when he was a boy—when cold winters and 
deep snow were the rule—he, too, had enjoyed 
snowshoeing; and he would like to have a pair 
just then. ~ reer 8 

Once we burst out of a white birch thicket 
into a bypath along which an old-time darkey 
was plodding. He had neither seen us nor heard 
our approach, and was so startled by the sudden 
advent of two people “walkin’ on de snow” 
that he regarded us in silent wonder, eyes bulg- 
ing and mouth agape, forgetting until we were 
afar off, the customary doffing of his ’coon skin 
cap and the respectful “Mornin’ boss; mornin’ 
missy.” A quarter of a mile away, at a turn 
in the path, we looked back to see him still re- 
garding the queer tracks leading from the woods. 

On another occasion we passed a former Hol- 
lander plodding through the snow. He called 
our attention to the wooden sabots he was wear- 
ing, and said they, too, were better for snow 
than leather footgear, a fact that was apparent 
to one who watched his easy progress. Still an- 
other snow-walker, also black, had wound a 
gunnysack about each foot and made fair head- 
way. His trail reminded me of one I crossed 
while, as a boy, I was following the trail of 
several wild turkeys I had flushed. Those 
tracks were made by a‘ club-footed negro trap- 
per whose deformed extremities were so wrap- 
ped about with straw and bagging that I took 
his trail for that of a bear and debated long 
and earnestly the advisability of putting about 
for home. 

The camera goes well with the raquettes on 
the morning after a storm, and on such a cay 
we tramped over the hills and through the wocds 
where the pictures outlined by the snow were 
finest. The evergreens are most attractive af‘e 
a fresh fall of snow and before its smooth s 
face is marred by tracks. To pick one’s v: 
among them reminds him of the feelings t» 
must come to the explorer who first treads 
virgin ground. Where all is so pure and wi:te 
it is hard to realize that beneath the purifying 
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Lianket lie the.tin cans of civilization. But 
though this blanket is wide and thick, it but half 
neeals the occasional no-trespass signs which 
ir the trees; hence we disregard those we 
ss, for who would warn away two harmless 
ople who are merely making wide tracks in 
the snow? 

On another morning we tramped further away 
tc the first high ridge of the nearby mountains. 
Through the woods we followed a road at that 
time buried under a drift seven feet in depth. 
The leeward edge of this drift was uneven and 
sheer, and presently the story of a rabbit’s wan- 
derings was. there unfolded. Evidently bunny 
was in great haste. Following his habit of keep- 
ing in the middle of the woods road when hur- 
ried, he had traversed the deep drift for 200 
yards, mainly in a direct line, but curiously 
enough his trail showed that he was either 
frightened or that the snow had affected his 
vision, for his course took him across the curves 
in the leeward edge of the drift, and in half a 





dozen places, as the marks showed, he had fallen 
down the miniature cliff. Scrambling back to 
the hard snow, down he tumbled again at the 
next curve. A man might do this in tramping 
through the snow at night, but unless this rabbit 
was blind in his left eye, it seems inexplicable 
that he should have been so clumsy. No pur- 
siier’s trail was in evidence, nor were there on 

snow any wing marks to indicate that 
nny’s eyes were on an owl as he ran. Event- 
nily the tracks were lost in a scrub oak 
th cket. 

Che heavy clothing began to-be burdensome 
in the long ascent of the mountain, for the sun 
w:s shining brightly and the wind was light. 
©: the way we noticed one thing particularly. 
\- the’sun warmed the evergreens little patches 
0: hard snow fell from them, and striking the 
si-ep slope, rolled over and over, gaining in size 
ard weight as their velocity decreased, coming 
to rest in thickets or where a stone wall lay in 
th-ir course. Every slope was marked by these 
n<‘ural snowballs and their wayward furrows. 

)ecasionally in climbing we crossed glare ice 
bi: thinly concealed by the fresh snow, and 
there we frequently tumbled and cut queer antics 
Which the seasoned snowshoer is supposed to 
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ONE WAY TO REPAIR A BROKEN 
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have outgrown. Once I happened to turn sud- 
denly to see a companion, a six-footer, with 
head and arms buried in the snow, swearing 
softly to himself as he extricated his upper half 
and tried to regain his footing on the slippery 
hillside. Lustily he called for spare thongs, for 
one of his own had parted under the sudden 
strain. To see him trying to shake the snow 
out of his sleeves recalled the motions of a 
cat which has stepped in a puddle of water. 
Traversing the ridge of the mountain, we de- 
scended in a long slant to the trout stream at 
its base, passing through orchards where large 
numbers of snow buntings were busily hopping 
along the snow from weed to weed. These per- 
mitted us to approach within a few feet and to 
observe how thoroughly. they stripped the weeds 
of their seed, wasting none.. To these useful 
little birds the snow was a material aid, for it 
enabled them to reach their food without their 
customary labor. 
It is on these midwinter days when the snow 
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is deep and the sun bright that one is first re- 
minded of the coming of spring. Faces grow 
red and redder; but it is not until after the re- 
turn home that one understands the meaning of 
the thing, for sunburn seems an affliction of the 
good old summer time, and not of midwinter. 
Nevertheless the combination I have mentioned 
is effective, though its after effects are trivial 
by way of comparison with the scorching one 
suffers during his first warm day on the trout 
streams in May. 

There is a subtle attraction for the snowshoer 
in the frozen swamps and meadows where the 
wild huckleberry bushes and the’ white birch 
sprouts and pussy willows are thickest. These, 
he reasons, were beaver meadows in the olden 
times; their general formation indicates that, 
else how can their presence in the high country, 
where the streams are so rapid, be accounted 
for? An excellent time this is to follow the 
trout streams and become familiar with their 
peculiarities while the footing is good and be- 
fore their margins are lost in the overflow and 
the ooze of early spring. One notices, too, the 
quantities of poison sumach everywhere in these 
thickets. Now that their branches are exposed 


they can be avoided, a thing that is not so easy 
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after the leafing time in May, when one, in fol- 
lowing the trout brooks, is infected by them ere 
he notices their presence. For one I make a 
detour to windward of each one noticed, even in 
midwinter, as they are active agents of the evil 
one from whom I seldom escape. 

Where the birches stand thickest, there the 
shadows are strongest. There, too, is one of 
the places where the famous artists have found 
warrant for their use of blue tints—tones which, 
in a painting, are often criticised as foreign to 
nature. In.such a place these tones were par- 
ticularly noticeable. An artist who was with 
me at the time said I was incorrect in thinking 
there was a purple effect, for in reality, he said, 
it was bluish; he expressed it differently but his 
exact terms were technical and I have forgotten 
them. 

After a recent fall of snow there was a crust 
in the woods just strong enough to permit us 
to walk on it without breaking through, while 
in the open after the sun became wdtm, under 






our weight the crust gave way occasionally, caus- 
ing many a stumble as the toes of our snow- 
shoes caught on the edge of the crust. Walk- 
ing rapidly, however, it was possible to cover 
the ground with ease, but in the woods, in fol- 
lowing a brook, there were innumerable little 
rills to.cross. On the banks of each the crust 
was glassy, so that stepping across was diffi- 
cult. One all hands negotiated safely by walk- 
ing a narrow plank footbridge coated with ice, 
but others we jumped across, a maneuver one 
of the beginners executed in a manner that 
would have astonished him could he have seen 
it in a photograph. 

Another bridge presented difficulties. It span- 
ned a large brook which rushed underneath with 
considerable fuss. The planking had been re- 
moved and the old sleepers of round logs, tilted 
at an angle of 40 degrees, were ice coated. The 
leader crossed on a single one of the logs, the 
next one tried two logs, one for each foot, but 
the big fellow inched across sprawled on hands 
and feet, shuffling each of his immense snow- 
shoes along a few inches to make room for the 
other one. He threatened bodily harm to the 
camera man if the picture obtained there was 
exhibited. 
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Winter War Stories 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Amonc the Indians in olden times people were occasionally found who believed that they had a certain 


spiritual power, which enabled them to foretell coming events. 


Some of them could also call “spirits from the 


vasty deep,” and those spirits, when summoned, conversed with them, told them about events that were then 
happening at a distance, about the location and condition of persons far away, and foretold matters that should 


happen. 


This foreknowledge came to those who possessed this mysterious power, and whom we call “Medi- 


cine Men” sometimes, while they slept—in dreams—at other times they saw visions while awake, or again some 
bird or some animal might call out to them and they would understand its cries, just as if it had spoken in 


the man’s own tongue. 
danger. 


Some of these men possessed amulets or charms which warned them of the approach of 
Their powers, which were very varied, thus resembled in some respects those of the Old Testament 


prophets in that they often heard and saw things not seen and heard by common people, and communicated with 
beings of which the people knew nothing except by hearsay. 


All Indian tribes have a great oral literature; that isto say, they have a multitude of stories dealing with 


things ancient and modern, sacred and profane. 
things. 
events of wars. 


Many of their tales purport to give the history of the origin of 
There are stories of the gods, tales told simply for purposes of entertainment, and stories about the 
In all these tales the mysterious appears from time to time, miraculous happenings which 


we are familiar with in the stories of ancient times, whether they be those of sacred history or of classical 


antiquity, or merely the folk-tales of the common people. 


Two or three stories recently told me by Cheyenne Indians of occurrences which took place less than sixty years 
ago, though dealing with actual events of war and winter, contain those elements of the miraculous, and are 
offered here as interesting both for the facts which they contain, and for what they show of the working of 


the mind of primitive men. 


The Prophecy of Bear Man. 


N the winter of 1856-57 a part of the Chey- 
ennes were camped for the winter on Run- 
ning Creek. Three clans of them were 

there, the Wah’ ta piu, Oi’vi manah’ and Hév’a- 
taniu. One day a medicine man called Bear 
Man, after coming out of a sweat house where 
many old men were taking a sweat, stopped by 
some men who were sitting, smoking near the 
pile of earth where the buffalo skull faces the 
sweat house, and said to them: “While my 
friends there were all singing inside the sweat 
house, I saw something.” 

“What is it,” said the others; “tell us about it.” 

“As we were sitting there,” said Bear Man, 
“praying and sweating, it came into my mind 
strongly that it will be good for us to keep close 
and tie up all our gentle horses, for in my mind 
I saw coming toward our camp on foot a war 
party of Pawnees. The leader was carrying in 
his arms something wrapped up in a cloth.” 

When Bear Man had finished speaking, Bear 
Tongue rose to his feet and went through the 
camp, crying out and telling all the people what 
Bear Man had seen in his vision. 

As the sun drew to the west, all the people 
drove up their horses and all the gentle ones 
were tied up. Some young men went out a little 
way from the camp and watched during the 
night for the Pawnees. Two nights passed and 
nothing happened. On the third day people be- 
gan to say that Bear Man must have been mis- 
taken in his vision, and that night they did not 
tie up their horses, and on this third night every- 
thing was. quiet. Nobody now thought anything 
of Bear Man’s vision. 

Early in the morning after the fourth night 
@ young man came running into the camp, call- 
ing out that the Pawnees had stolen horses. He 
held in his hand a Pawnee arrow that had drop- 
ped out of a Pawnee quiver while its owner was 
getting on a horse. The man’s tracks showed 
where he had mounted a Cheyenne horse. All 
the men now ran out to see if their horses were 
taken. When the women went down to the 
stream for water they found a blanket that a 
‘Pawnee had lost. Those who were out hunt- 
ing for their horses came to a place on the -hill 
below the camp where the Pawnees had sat in 


a row and made prayers before taking the 
horses. On the ground they had marked horse 
tracks leading toward the Pawnee country. They 
had left their sacks just as they had set them 
in a row, with corn and dried meat in the sacks 
and also some moccasins. They had driven the 
horses by this place and taken a few of their 
things, for their tracks showed where they had 
dismounted. 

Thus it was seen that Bear Man’s vision had 
come true. His prophecy was fulfilled. The 
Cheyennes came back to the camp and told what 
they had seen, and now men began to saddle up 
their horses to follow the trail. As the men 
were beginning to start, Bear Tongue cried out, 
“Follow them slowly, for the Pawnees have not 
taken very many good horses.” The best horses 
were above the camp, but the Pawnees coming 
up the stream had taken the horses below the 
camp and mainly from the camp of the Hév’a- 
taniu. The clans Wah’ tapiu and O/i’vi manah 
were camped further up the creek and had their 
horses above the camp. 

As fast as the men got saddled up they started 
on the trail. It was very plain and led toward 
Solomon Forks. ‘In the evening the pursuers 
stopped on a small stream that runs into those 
creeks. The trail was now very fresh. 

Black Kettle had been chosen as the leader 
on this trip. He was a young chief and had 
married into the Wih’ tapiu clan. When they 
stopped that evening he said to the young men: 
“Now we are getting close to the Pawnees. All 
those of you who have good horses must saddle 
them and leave your poor horses here. Those 
of you who are riding slow horses stay here 
with-these horses.” A good many of the men 
were riding common horses and leading their 
war horses, but_some people who were riding 
poor horses were those who had had their good 
horses stolen. Buffalo were all about them, and 
Black Kettle told those who were going to stay 
here not to go away from this place, but 
to go out and kill some fat cows, so that when 
his party returned they might have plenty to 
eat. He told them also to keep up a good fire 
during the night, for he and his party would come 
back as soon as they had overtaken the Pawnees. 

Black Kettle and. his party started on the trail 
and when they got near the Solomon River, 
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Black Kettle told his men to form in line and 
ail to get off their horses. They did so and a!) 
the men stood in line in front of their horse-. 
Then Black Kettle took an arrow from his 
quiver and stepped ahead of his men and hed 
the arrow as if he were going to shoot; then 
he drew the arrow back and came to his men 
and said to them: “Do you see the point cf 
that hill over there? Right under it the Pawnee; 
are resting and eating.” All mounted their hors« ; 
and charged for this point, and when the 

reached it they found that the Pawnees h.. 

just left it. The fire was still burning. Th 

had killed a buffalo and had been roasting mea 

The Cheyennes had started down this creek an 
had not gone very far when they saw th 

Pawnees rounding up the horses and trying 

catch the fast horses to get away on. But the 
Cheyennes were all on good horses and they 
were too quick for the Pawnees. Two Pawnee 

caught fast horses, one a white horse that be 
longed to Thin Face and one a gray horse tha‘ 
belonged to Lump Nose. These two were noted 
horses. Thin Face and Lump Nose had stayed 
back with those that had the slow horses and 
were left as leaders of that party. In their 
younger days both had been great warriors. 

Five Pawnees ran to the timber nearby and 
got among the willows and cottonwood trees, 
but the Cheyennes got all around them, and it 
did not take them long to kill all five. The two 
on fast horses got away. The Cheyennes knew 
that they could not catch them, so they let them 
go. Antelope was the fitst, man, to count a coup. 

They had recovered all their horses except the 
two that the Pawnees had ridden off and nine 
more that were still missing. These nine were 
eight unbroken mares and a very old mule that 
had been broken to ride. 

It was night’ when they turned back. On the 
way they stopped to rest, and next day early 
started on, though their horses were getting very 
tired. Black Kettle said: “Let us stop on the 
creek and dress the scalps,” and they did so and 
rested for a time. They all said: “We must 
not show the scalps to the other party until we 
get near them and then we can shake the scalps 
in their faces.” This was the custom in those 
days. 

The party that had been left behind got up 
on the hill to watch those who were approach- 
ing to see whether anyone had been hurt or 
killed, but those who were coming made no 
signal. When Black Kettle and others got close 
to those who had stayed behind and were just 
about to shake the Pawnee scalps at them, Thin 
Face, who was Black Kettle’s brother-in-law, 
ran up to Black Kettle and pulled out a scalp 
from under his robe and waved it in front of 
Black Kettle’s face. Black Kettle and his party 
were surprised at this. Thin Face pointed down 
the creek and said to them: “You will find his 
carcass there.” He meant that they had killed 
the Pawnee there. 

When those that were left behind went out io 
kill buffalo, they saw a. man driving eight head 
of horses and riding a-mule. This Pawnee was 
unlucky. The horses he had taken were all un- 
broken mares. Only, the old mule was gentle an 
could be ridden. In the darkness these wil 
mares looked fat to the Pawnee, and. he though 
he was getting a fine herd, but in the mornin 
he found his mistake, for he had nothing to rid 
but this very old mule. 
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The Cheyennes say that this man must have 
een crazy. When they charged toward him he 
umped off the mule and ran down the creek. 
le came to a coyote hole and spread his buf- 
‘alo robe over the hole and pulled his moccasins 
ff and placed them on the ground in such a way 
hat it looked as if he were lying down there. 
\t first the Cheyennes thought he was lying in 
the hole, and when they charged him the first 
man struck the robe with his bow and then saw 
hat there was no Pawnee there. They ran fur- 
ther down the creek, searching everywhere, and 
at length found him hiding in the bed of the 
stream. When he saw that he was discovered, 
he jumped up, holding his bow and a handful 
of arrows. He pointed to the sun and made 
signs that he was like the sun and that it would 
be a great thing for them if they should kill 
him that day. The Cheyennes say that whether 
he was crazy or not he made a good fight. Twice 
he came very near catching Thin Face, and they 
say that if he had been on a horse he would 
have killed a number of them. Thin Face fought 
on foot and the Pawnee kept running after him. 
Big Nose had a gun and got off his horse to 
shoot at him, and when the Pawnee saw that 
Big Nose was off his horse he made a dash for 
him. Big Nose got behind his horse to shoot, 
but the Pawnee did not turn back but kept rush- 
ing toward him, and when he got very close, Big 
Nose shot him and he fell. For a long time the 
Cheyennes were afraid to go close to him. Once 
before he had lain on the ground and pretended 
that he was shot, andi when they went near to 
him he had jumped up and run after them. 
They thought he was playing this trick again. 

After loading his gun, Big Nose walked up to 
the Pawnee and he was dead. They say he 
was a fine looking young man. 

This time the Cheyennes got six scalps and 
got back all their horses except two that the 
Pawnees: had ridden off. For the rest of the 
winter the Cheyennes held big scalp dances. 

Later in the winter Bear Man, although it 
was winter, made fresh cherries and plums to 
grow while he was doctoring Sand Hill. Sand 
Hill was very sick—so low that he could not 
eat anything, and Bear Man made this fruit for 
him to eat. Bear Man took twigs of cherry and 
plum brush and stuck them in the ground and 
threw a buffalo robe over them and shook his 
rattle and prayed over it a few times, and when 
he took the robe off there were wild cherries 
and plums on these bushes. The medicine men 
were sitting inside the lodge and saw Bear Man 
do this. 


The Strange Adventures of a Kiowa 
War Party. 


A long time ago a war party of Kiowas and 
Comanches started to go to Mexico to see what 
hey could do. After they had gone some dis- 
tance the back of one of their horses became 
very sore; it was so bad that the horse could 
no longer be ridden. When they saw how sore 
the pony’s back was, they thought it best to 
leave it behind, for it would be no use to them 
on the rest of the trip, and when they came back 
they could find it and take it home with them. 
While they were talking about this a middle 
aged man said: “It will be good to take the 
insides of the wild gourds that grow here on 
the prairie and plaster them on this sore. This 


will keep the flies off, and at the same time will 
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help to heal the wound.” Some of the young 
men hobbled the pony, and getting some of the 
gourds they broke them open and took out the 
seeds and the pulp and spread this over the sore 
until it was all covered. Then they left the 
horse and went on their way. 

There was a young man who went along as 
a servant who rode a small black pony, whose 
ears and tail had been cut off. It was a thick 
short-legged animal and, when at a little dis- 
tance, looked a good deal like a black bear. The 
party traveled on, and when they reached the 
mountains they came to a place where bears 
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were very plenty and very tame, so that any- 
one could ride right close to them and’ they 
would pay no attention to the men. Game of all 
kinds was plenty and the war party had an 
abundance of food. They did not trouble the 
bears because it is against the Kiowa medicine 
to hurt a bear, for the great medicine of the 
Kiowas—that which they used in their medicine 
lodge, and to which they offered presents to 
bring them good luck—are stones that look just 
like bear kidneys and they call them stone bear 
kidneys. 

The night they camped here someone gave the 
alarm that enemies were coming, and all were 
frightened. The young men that were guard- 
ing the horses ran them into camp, and every- 
body was in a great hurry to saddle up and: move 
to another place? The night was very dark. The 
young man who had the black bobtailed pony 
saddled it and at’ length the whole party moved 
off together. During the night, while they were 
traveling, if any man-rode near to this young 
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servant who had the small bobtailed horse, the 
rider’s horse would shy away from the young 
man. To some of the men this happened more 
than once, and they thought it was queer and 
did not understand it, but when daylight was 
coming on they saw the reason why their horses 
shied away from this young man on his black 
bobtailed pony. When the horses had been 
driven into the camp a black bear had come 
with them, and this young man had saddled up 
the black bear in the darkness, taking the bear 
for his horse. 

When the Kiowas saw what had happened 
they all laughed a great deal and asked the 
young man why it was that he had not found 
out that he was riding a bear. The young man 
said: “I was so sleepy that I did not know 
what I was doing; so I rode the bear.” 

The bobtail pony was running with a loose 
herd of horses, so the young man got off the 
bear and took off,his saddle and bridle and the 
others caught his pony and brought it to -him 
and they left the bear behind them. 

The war party went on to Mexico, raided the 
settlement there, took some Mexican captives 
and got many horses. On the way back they 
came to a very large and deep stream. They 
sent the Mexican captives to ride into it in the 
lead, and drove the loose horses after them, so 
that the herds followed them. When the horses 
reached the middle of the stream they began 
to plunge for the other side as fast as they could 
swim, but one gray mare hung back and: was 
slow in making for. the shore and in climbing 
the bank. The other horses had all got out on 
the bank, and some began to feed and some to 
roll in the grass when they saw this mare com- 
ing up on to the bank, and all of them stam- 
peded, running away from her. She had some- 
thing hanging to her tail, but when she got up 
on to the level ground she began to kick and 
plunge and the thing dropped off. 

When the Kiowas rode up to it, it was an old 
man. It had a tail like a fish, no legs and was 
very wrinkled all over. It had eyes and mouth 
and ears, but no nose. The head was perfect 
except for the nose. The eyes were large and 
round; they were like fishes eyes. It had very 
long finger nails like the claws of the snapping 
turtle. It could not sit upright on account of 
its fishes’ tail. The Kiowas all ran from this 
little old man. 

After a time they got back to the place where 
they had left the sore-backed horse. When they 
had almost reached the place the owner of the 
horse went ahead to search for it. He climbed 
up on a hill to look around to see if he could 
see the horse’ down the stream, and when he 
looked down: the valley he saw a small green 
mound, and while he looked at it, it moved. He 
motioned to his party to come on quick and they 
did so, and joined him, and at last they all rode 
up to the mound and found that it was the sore- 
backed horse that they had left. Long vines 
had grown from the seed put upon his sore and 
hung down to the ground all about, covering the 
horse. 

The Kiowas held a council to determine 
whether they should take this horse with them 
or leave him, and after it had all been talked 
over they thought it best to leave him where 
he was. They say’ that now there is a big mound 
there covered with these gourds and they call 
it the Horse Mound. At this place big herds of 
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wild horses roam and the Kiowa medicine men 
used to go there to dig up the roots of these 
gourds for medicine. They say that these roots 
were stronger medicine than those that grew in 
other places. All the Indians use these roots 
for medicine. When dry they are sweet tasting. 

The war party came on toward home. As 
is the custom with war parties, one or two men 
were always out ahead hunting, to get food for 
the party. One day a hunter who was ahead 
saw a big herd of wild horses coming out of a 
creek, and in the lead of this herd of horses he 
saw a person walking. For a long time he did 
not know what to do. He knew that these were 
wild horses, and yet they were following a per- 
son and this seemed mysterious. He did not 
know whether to ride up to the person or not. 
The hunter rode back to his party and told him 
what he had seen. He was a chief and they 
all believed in him. They decided that the next 
day they would try to capture this person when 
the wi'd horses came back for water. That 
night one of the medicine men dreamed that this 
person was a woman who some years ago had 
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gone back to look for a colt that had been left 
behind, and who had been lost and never could 
be found or traced. 

The next morning all the men caught up their 
best horses in order to chase this person and to 
capture him if they could. They waited behind 
a big hill, and in the middle of the day they 
saw the herd coming for water. When the 
horses went into the creek, the Kiowas made a 
rush for them and some made for the hills in 
the direction they thought the wild horses would 
run. Those that charged directly on the wild 
horses got very close to them before they ran 
up out of the creek. The person who was with 
them took the lead of all the horses and outran 
them all. A yearling colt was running with it 
and a big stallion kept close behind it. The big 
stallion fought hard for it, but the Kiowas closed 
in, and after a long chase caught it with their 
ropes. When they caught it, it fought hard. It 
had long finger nails and had long hair all over 
its body even on its face. The yearling colt 
kept coming back. 

After the Kiowas had their lariats thrown on 
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Concerning Black Bears. 


UnTit very recently I have always had the 
greatest unconcern in connection with meeting 
common black bears; an unconcern founded on 
the belief that they invariably got out of the 
way for people who were not afraid of them. 
I have had to alter my opinions radically. 

As a boy I used to spend my summers in a 
region of Canada where bears were fairly 
numerous, and later’ when I adopted lumber- 
ing, my business often took me into the big 
woods in the summer and fall. 
met many bears and made their more intimate 
acquaintance; sometimes when they were on 
their depredations at the lonely farm houses, 
which stood in little clearings on the edge of 
the wilderness, and sometimes in the tangled 
and trackless wilderness itself. 

Once in a great while we would surprise a 
bear close enough to see him sneaking off with 
his head turned over his shoulder, and watch- 
ing us out of his wicked little eyes; or perhaps 
he would disappear with a heavy awkward- 
looking lope, without giving us even a backward 
glance. 

The woodsman undoubtedly passes many bears 
in summer without any intimation of their prox- 
imity, but in such cases it is seldom that bruin 
himself is not either watching or getting out of 
the way, for like all other wild creatures he has 
the advantage over human beings in the matter 
of keenness of ‘scent as well as in the exercise 
of other organs of sense. Of this I have had 
two striking illustrations told in detail by that 
invaluable publicity bureau of the forest, the 
newly fallen snow. 

In late September and early October in the 
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Northern Canadian woods, five or ten minutes’ 
snow flurries are of frequent occurrence. These 
flurries hardly cover the brown carpet of the 
fallen leaves “under the shade of melancholy 
boughs” in the autumn woods, and the snow 
disappears almost as quickly as it has fallen, 
but during its short stay furnishes a perfect 
record of the near passage of any of the forest 
inhabitants. 

One of the illustrations I mentioned will be 
sufficient. Three of us were walking through 
the virgin woods, following more or less the 
course of a river. We were discussing in rather 
loud voices the advisability of certain lumber- 
ing operations, when the first little snow flurry 
of the day came sifting through the evergreens 
and birches, calling our attention to the near 
approach of winter. 

A few moments later when the snow had made 
a partial covering for the ground, we came on 
two bear tracks, a large and a small one, made 
undoubtedly ‘while we were within rifle shot of 
the bears. They had been coming toward us 
and the snow showed plainly where they had 
halted at the sound of our voices. They must 
have stood for a moment to ascertain the nature 
of the noise, but in ‘that moment came the know]- 
edge of the presence of human beings and—in 
consequence of the recognition of danger—a di- 
gression from their original course; a digression 
which took them to the river and across it, for 
they did not seem to mind the swim in the icy 
water so long as they evaded us. The river was 
narrow and we were too late to catch a glimpse 
of them. There must be many like occurrences 
when there is no newly fallen snow to tell the 
story. 

Most of the settlers in the forest fringe I 
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it from all sides so that it was firmly held, they 
could look closely at this person, and they found 
that it was the woman that had been lost years 
before. One of her relations was with this 
party, and he said it was better to let her go, 
for she would be of no use to them, as she had 
turned wild. So they loosened fhe ropes and 
let her take them off, and when she got loose 
she made for the wild horses—she and the year- 
ling colt. The wild horses stood off a short dis- 
tance waiting for her. In years after that she 
was often seen with the wild horses, but she was 
never afterward troubled nor was the herd she 
ran with ever chased, for in council the Kiowas 
agreed not to chase this herd; they always 
avoided it or went around it. 

When they reached the village they told all 
about this woman’s running wild with the wild 
horses, and how she acted when they caught 
her, and how she fought to get loose, and that 
it was no use to try to tame her. 

This is the story as told to me by Man Going 
Down Hill. He is still alive and one of the oldest 
Kiowas now living. What do you think of it? 


have mentioned either had traps or made dead- 
falls, and some years they were very successful 
in their war against the thieving bears. 

There was one French-Canadian called Isidor 
something or other, who lived in a particularly 
lonely place, and with whom we often made our 
headquarters. This Isidor was greatly bothered 
by bears and had lost many sheep, one heifer 
and a pig during his residence on the farm. 
I have never seen a bear catch a, sheep, but 
Isidor has told me of the depredator’s manner 
of proceeding. Dusk is the hour when they 
usually operate. They approach cautiously till 
the sheep notice them, and sheep-like scamper 
off in affright. Then the bear lies perfectly flat 
and quiet, and the natural curiosity of the sheep 
brings them back to investigate. Nearer and 
nearer they come till bruin has a chance to grab 
one in a few short springs. 

His method of departure, Isidor said, was al- 
ways on the hind legs with the sheep or even 
a heifer clasped in his front paws. Once Isidor 
met a bear walking off thus erect, with a creamer 
full of milk clasped by the edge in one of his 
front paws and held out in front of him. 

The last summer I had the pleasure of friend- 
ly intercourse with Isidor he had determined on 
a new policy to protect his live stock. He had 
sold three sheep, and with the proceeds was hav- 
ing masses said for various of his deceased rela- 
tives, hoping thus to secure their spiritual inter- 
vention in the matter of ‘protection for the sheep 
and confusion to the bears. Unfortunately I 
left the region before the result of the experi- 
ment could be ascertained, and as I did not 
again see or hear from Isidor, I cannot say 
whether his tactics were successful. 

I sometimes made the round of the traps and 
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deadfalls with Isidor, and I was present once 
when a bear in a trap played ’possum to perfec- 
tion. The unmistakable object of his stratagem 
was* to get a chance at us. It was evident that 
he had made a tremendous effort to free him- 
self. Birches as large as my wrist and little sap- 
lings were torn up, and the place for twenty 
feet around him looked as if a cyclone had 
struck it. But the heavy log to which the trap 
was attached had finally caught securely and 
bruin was now quiet. Isidor fired from a dis- 
tance of thirty feet and the bear toppled over 
as if stone dead; not the slightest movement 
was visible. We approached—Isidor in the lead 
—till within about ten feet of the trap, when all 
at once, with a ‘quick backward spring, Isidor 
seized me and hauled me away from the vicinity 
of the bear. The latter had suddenly sprung up 
and was making the most violent and alarming 
efforts to get at us. 

Isidor told me that on approaching the sup- 
posed dead bear, he had caught sight of one 
twinkling eye wide open and watching him 
closely, hence the sudden backward spring. We 
found later that the bullet had ripped a furrow 
along the bear’s skull, but had not entered the 
brain between the eye and ear where Isidor had 
aimed. 

Once in a while a bear would break a chain 
and get off with the trap, and the: final result of 
such a performance is usually the falling off of 
the bear’s foot at the point where the trap holds 
it, after which release poor bruin finishes his 
earthly pilgrimage more or less on three legs. 

In another part of the province of Quebec, in 
the late fall, we once found an old bear snugly 
ensconced in a hollow fallen pine just after he 
had cabanned for the winter. He had gone in 
and blocked up the end of the pine and we got 
at him by chopping a hole in the side of the 
tree. He refused to come out when we poked 
him and kept trying to back up, so we poured 
a few bullets into him through the hole we had 
made in the tree. This finished him and then 
we chopped him out. 

Now for the incident that has changed my at- 
titude toward bears and made me promise very 
seriously that in the future I will always carry 
a rifle during bear time, a precaution which I 
had foolishly neglected in the summer for years 
past. 

The incident in question occurred last June. 
There were two of us, my man Pierre and my- 
self, and we were not carrying rifles, nor had 
we one in camp. We were making our head- 
quarters in an empty lumber camp some four 
miles from a settlement and had been out for 
the mail and provisions. We were returning 
late to camp and it was about dusk. From long 
habit one gets accustomed to always looking far 
ahead in the woods, so as soon as a bend in 
the portage road brought the camp in view, I 
noticed through the foliage that something black 
was at our door, and I halted to reconnoiter. 
The dark object proved to be a bear. With 
one paw she was turning over the food refuse 
in front of the camp, while beside her a little 
round ball of a cub was sniffing what his mother 
unearthed. It was as one often sees a kitten 
snifing at a saucer of milk before tasting. 

I had never before met a bear mother with 
a very young cub and was uncertain what to do. 
If I had been alone I most certainly would have 
tried to get back to the settlement in spite of 
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the fast coming darkness, for there passed 
through my mind the remembrance of many 
stories regarding the viciousness of she bears 
with cubs. And though I had not much faith 
in these reports, the reflection that in the pro- 
tection of their young the feeblest mothers be- 
come courageous would obtryde itself. I had 
no fear as yet; it was merely speculation as to 
what this particular bear under—to me—un- 
known circumstances was going to do. 

Pierre is a tough, wiry little fellow about fifty 
years of age, with enough grit and determina- 
tion for two or three people, and he immediately 
settled the question for me. Said he: “That 
makes the tenth bear I have seen in my life, and 
I’m not afraid of them under any circumstances. 
Just wait till I shout and you will see how 
quickly those two will get out of the way.” 

While I was still hesitating and before I could 
say anything, he shouted, and I have never seen 
anything quicker than the response. There was 
no hesitation on the part of the bears, no wait- 
ing; it was as if they had been actuated by a 
spring which the shout uncoiled. The cub wad- 
dled to the side of the camp nearest us and in 
a second was as completely lost in the under- 
brush as is a young partridge that hides under 
the leaves, while in the same short space of 
time the old bear was half way to us, coming 
along the portage road as I never before had 
any idea a bear could move: I think the same 
idea struck Pierre and myself at about the same 
moment; namely, that it would be a good thing 
to get out of the way. 

There was an old logging road off the portage 
right at the place where we were standing, and 
we had time to get about eight feet up this side 
road and to turn around, when the bear went 
by on the portage at a speed that seemed to me 
as fast as that of an express train. She saw 
us and turned her head in passing, but did not 
slacken her speed in the least. Her mouth was 
open and frothing and she was panting in short, 
quick breaths, much as an excited dog breathes 
while he impatiently waits when you are pre- 
paring to throw the stick which he is to go and 
fetch. 

Whether she could not stop or did not want 
to stop one can only guess, but she must have 
gone some distance before she came to a halt. 
I think it probably surprised her to see two of 
us, and she may have taken time to collect her 
ideas. As soon as she had passed we moved a 
little further up the logging road. This move 
placed us as it were at one corner of a triangle, 
with the camp as the apex and the junction of 
the logging road and the portage, which we had 
just left, as the third corner. We decided for 
the camp in a straight line at all hazards, even 
though to reach it meant to pass through fallen 
brush and obliged us to cross the path which the 
cub had taken. We had hardly started when 
the old brute appeared on the logging road just 
vacated, and from this point to the camp she 
kept step for step with us, sometimes at one 
side, sometimes behind, but never more than 
eight or ten feet away; sometimes lifting a paw 
as if to strike, but not standing up to actually 
do it. While we were floundering through the 
underbrush she seemed to pass over fallen trees 
and branches as if she were traveling on solid 
ground. It was a revelation of quickness and 
agility in a brute that one usually associates 
with lumbering awkwardness and slow move- 
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ment. The way she pirouetted around on her 
hind legs without, however, raising herself was 
marvelous. 

I never before had such a hard time keeping 
myself in hand, for the impulse to turn my back 
and bolt for the camp was almost irresistible. 
Our principal danger of course lay in the possi- 
bility of stumbling over the cub, and I suppose 
the bear’s dread of this contingency equalled our 
own fear. 

Pierre acted splendidly and was more cool and 
collected than I. He had a light sack on his 
back and this he slipped off into his left hand 
so as to throw it at the bear with the idea of 
diverting her attention if she attacked. In his 
right hand he had a little axe weighing a pound 
and a half, and this weapon he kept shaking at 
the bear and shouting. But axe or no axe, one 
or the other of us would certainly have been 
mauled had we stumbled on the cub. In any 
case I think the only thing which restrained the 
bear was the fact that two people were together 
facing her. I know of an instance where a 
North Shore Indian who was defending him- 
self from a bear with a cub had an axe brushed 
from his hand as if it was a straw. After this 
the bear grappled him. 

You have often seen a very definite expres- 
sion on the face of a dog or some other animal, 
and our bear’s physiognomy denoted angry de- 
termination just as plainly as your face or mine 
could express it. A good deal of it perhaps 
was in the attitude of the head and the redness . 
of the eyes, but it all meant just determination 
to get at us if we came anywhere near that 
precious cub. She followed us right to the camp 
door which we fairly shut in her face, and even 
then she would not go away, but kept wheeling 
around, turning first toward where the cub had 
evidently gone and then toward the camp. This 
latter performance we saw through the window, 
but by this time I also had an axe and we felt 
secure. Finally, with her nose to the ground, 
she took up the trail of the cub and shortly dis- 
appeared. 

Since this adventure I know the meaning’ of 
the expression with regard to having one’s hair 
stand on end, and to say the least it is a very 
tight and unpleasant contraction of the scalp. 

Pierre and I together kept a fire going at the 
door till midnight, by which time my nerves got 
settled down, and I went to bed and to sleep, 
thinking as I went off into dreamland of the 
many hot nights we had gone to bed in that 
camp with the door wide open and no fire burn- 
ing, and wondering if a bear had ever looked 
in on us without our knowledge. I think Pierre 
kept the fire going till 2 o’clock, at which time 
he turned in also. 

Next morning he awoke me at about six and 
said: “Did you see enough of that bear last 
night, or would you like to have another look 
at her?” 

“What are you trying to get at?” I asked. 

“Well,” he answered, “if you will get up and 
come outside you can see her prowling around 
about two acres behind the camp.” 

By the time I got outside she was no longer 
to be seen, and I made some uncomplimentary 
remarks to Pierre, among others I think that 
he had bears on the brain. He was highly in- 
sulted, called loudly for a Bible and assured me 
that he had. seen enough of the bear the night 
before to know her again. This reappearance 
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was too much for us and we started back for 
the settlement to fit ourselves out with rifles. 

Unexpected business delayed our return to the 
camp for about a week, and when we got back 
we found the bear had paid a visit during our 
absence. She had smashed a small window and 
hauled out our towels and a hat of mine, all of 
which she had been able to reach through the 
window. The towels were all ripped to pieces 
and the hat I never found, though we searched 
for it in every direction around the camp. She 
had turned over our camp-fire at the door, had 
again gone through all the refuse, and had tried 
the door itself, evidently standing up on her 
hind legs with one front paw gripping the logs 
at the side of the door and trying to grasp the 
boards of the door with the other paw in the 
effort to pull it outward. She seemed to have 
no idea of pushing it in, which was the way it 
opened. On this occasion we only slept one 
night at the camp, as our work for the moment 
lay further on, but we left a considerable stock 
of provisions. 

A few days later we had to return, this time 
being a party of three. We approached the 
camp rather cautiously with rifles raised. Sud- 
denly the third man, who happened to catch a 
better view through the leaves than either Pierre 
or myself, shouted, “There she is!” It was a 
most unfortunate thing to do, for whether it 
was the same bear or not, or as Pierre sug- 
gested, she had left the cub in the woods some- 
where and was therefore actuated by different 
motives than when we had seen her before, she 
wheeled on hearing a voice and lumbered off, 
giving us a very poor mark and being hidden 
behind the camp in a moment. Pierre and I 
each got in a shot, but we either made a clean 
miss or did not do enough damage to stop her. 

This time she had the door of the camp open 
and quite a few of our things collected outside; 
among them a wooden pail half full of butter, 
which the friend who had unwisely advised her 
of our approach said she was industriously lick- 
ing when he first saw her; several sacks, pieces 
of pork, loaves of bread and such like. 

If this was the same animal that had visited 
us on all the occasions mentioned, she was the 
most persistent bear I have ever heard of, but 
it was the last we saw of her, although for me 
the woods were full of bears for some time 
after. W. J. BicNeELt. 


Food of Predatory Animals. 


LacLepE, Idaho, Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A recent number of Forest AND 
StrEAM speaks of the food eaten by a grizzly 
bear when he first comes from his den in the 
spring. My experience is that meat of any 
kind is his first choice, while skunk cabbage 
stands first in the vegetable line. There is no 
meat so putrid that a bear will not eat it. 

In 1860, while I was working in Georgia 
Gulch, Colo., in the month of August, a cayuse 
died in the main road about une mile from the 
camp. It was not long before the odor was 
so terrible that it was hard to get by the car- 
cass. It had reached that stage of putrefaction 
when the maggots ran down the road for ac 
least forty feet. 3 

One evening I was returning from work. I 
had formed the habit of turning off about one 
hundred yards before I got to the carcass and 
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keeping to the foot of the mountain to keep 
away from the smell as much as possible. I 
had got opposite the carcass, when looking 
at it I saw an old grizzly bear and two cubs 
engaged in licking up the maggots as fast as 
they could. I shouted at them and they stop- 
ped, looked up, and after a few seconds the old 
bear whistled, and all three ran off. Since 
then I have never been able to eat a piece of 
bear meat. 

I have often read that a cougar, panther or 
mountain lion will not eat any animal it has 
not killed. My experience has taught me other- 
wise. Three years ago Dave Campbell, a miner 
who lives near me, was out hunting his cayuses. 
He carried a .22 short caliber rifle. On going 
up the San Poil River he came across the car- 
cess of a cayuse—one that had lain there 
for a long time. A large panther was feasting 
on what it could get from what the coyotes had 
left. Dave shot the panther with the .22 short 
and killed it. He got eight dollars for the hide. 
There is now a fifteen dollar bounty. 

The Spokane Spokesman Review of Jan. 15 
publishes a dispatch from Grangeville, Idaho, 
which bears on this matter as follows: 

“A number of horses have been killed recently 
in the foothills south of here by sliding over 
the bluffs, and their carcasses have attracted 
great numbers of predatory animals from neigh- 
boring mountains; Tom Allison, a hunter, 
camped in the mountains in the vicinity, last 
week killed three of the largest cougars ever 
seen there and two large lynx. Encouraged by 
his success Messrs. Finch and McCauley, of 
Corral Hill, have gone to the scene with their 
pack of trained. cougar dogs.” 

I once killed a very large panther. It had 
been feasting, on the carcass of a dead bull. 
My dogs treed it and I shot it with a .36 cali- 
ber rifle. If there is a predatory varmint that 
will refuse to eat putrid meat, it cannot be 
named by Lew WILMoT. 


Interdependence of Various }Lives. 


WE have already more than once referred to 
to Dr. A. K. Fisher’s interesting paper on “The 
Economic Value of Predaceous Birds and Mam- 
mals.” It contains among other things this strik- 
ing illustration: 

“An extensive marsh bordering a lake in 
Northern New York formed a suitable home for 
numerous ducks, rails, snapping turtles, frogs 
and other aquatic life. The turtles deposited 
their eggs in abundance in the sand of the old 
beach. These delicacies attracted the attention 
of the skunks of the neighborhood, and their 
nightly feasts so reduced the total output of 
eggs that only a small percentage of the young 
survived to reach the protective shelter of the 
marsh. As time went on conditions changed. 
Skunk fur became faShionable and commanded 
a good price, so within a comparatively short 
time the skunks almost wholly disappeared. 
When this check on their increase was removed, 
the snapping turtles hatched in great numbers 
and scrambled off in all directions into the 
marsh. When their numbers had been properly 
controlled by the destruction of a large propor- 
tion of their eggs, their food supply was ade- 
quate, but when they had increased manifold, 
the supply proved insufficient. Finally, through 
force of circumstances, the turtles added duck- 
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lings to their fare, until the few ducks that re- 
fused to leave the marsh paid the penalty of 
their persistency by rarely bringing to maturity 
more than one or two young. It is not surpris- 
ing that this great aggregation of turtles, con- 
taining the essential of delicious soup, should 
have attracted the attention of the agents of the 
market men and restaurant keepers. The final 
chapter, the readjustment of conditions, may be 
briefly told. The marsh became a scene of great 
activity, where men and boys caught the turtles, 
and bags, boxes and barrels of them were ship- 
ped away. There was also a depreciation in the 
value of skunk skins, with a corresponding loss 
of interest on the part of the trappers, so the 
progeny of the surviving skunks congregated at 
the old beach and devoured the eggs of the tur- 
tles that had enjoyed a brief period of pros- 
perity. The broods of ducks now remained un- 
molested and attracted other breeding birds with 
the result that the old marsh reverted to its 


original populous condition.” 
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Winter Visitants. 


Minneapotis, Minn., Feb. 17W—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In the trees by the study window 
the chickadees are busy in their search for food, 
some of them pegging away at the suet and 
others hanging in a queer fashion head down- 
ward. That song of theirs is a great joy after 
hearing nothing but the north wind howling 
around the gables these long days. 

The ice king reigns supremé; his throne is 
the Minnesota landscape. This morning from 
my window I beheld a sight that awed me for 
the moment—every tree and bush and weed 
in the field wreathed in sparkling frost that 
rivaled iar Golconda’s jewels. Not till the sun 
has mounted in its splendor can one appreciate 
the completeness of the beauty wrought. As 
the golden rays filter through the branches a 
new and marvelous beauty shimmers through 
each covert. On a nearby tree the nuthatch 
sends forth its cry. The black-capped chickadee 
appears and warbles in pure ecstacy as he circles 
the bare limbs of the trees in search of a morn- 
ing meal. I have cleared a space in the snow 
and have scattered bird seed there for my neigh- 
bors. On the trees I have tied pieces of suet 
for the chickadees and have been so fortunate 
as to have them sit on my head or on. my finger 
inquisitively regarding me. The bluejay comes 
to the table and the nuthatches and juncos and 
woodpeckers make their appearance regularly to 
taste of my fare. The sparrows come too, and 
as they are not in large flocks I do not drive 
them away. Somehow I feel no sense of enmity 
against them, Ropert Pace LINCOLN. 





A Barn Owl. 


EvizaseTH, N. J., Feb. 19—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On Tuesday last a bird entered the 
belfry of St. John’s church in this city, where 
its presence was made known by its hissing. 
The sexton investigating, captured the bird, 
which has greatly puzzled the neighborhood. Its 
head is almost round, and bears a resemblance 
to that of a monkey. Its legs are long and thin, 
with scarcely any feathers; its eyes are black. 
Its breast is very pale gray or white with specks 
of black and its upper parts are brown. Can 
you tell us what it is? M. 

















A Little Alaska Shooting. 


Ir was along in May that we left Wrangell, 
Alaska, for Bradfield Slough. We supposed that 
by this time the bears had come out from winter 
quarters. 

The Boss had never killed a bear. He had 
been tied down to business for twenty years, 
and now he considered that he was entitled to 
a rest. He had hired a guide—a half-breed— 
and a big, stout young American as cook and 
helper. There being only the four of us, there 
was not much outside work to do. He 
chartered a large fishing boat to carry our 
dunnage, and a gasolene launch to tow us to 
the mouth of the Bradfield River. 

We got away quite early. The day was 
rather unpleasant, for the wind blew strongly 
from the east, and that meant a head wind for 
us. The distance was about fifty miles. 

It took us until about 2 Pp, mM. to reach the 
mouth of the river, where the launch left us. 
The tide was well out. As soon as the launch 
left us, we began to carry our camp outfit up 
to a bench about 100 yards from our boat, and 
camped there for the night. 

I, being the oldest of the party, was not 
allowed to do any carrying, and busied myself 
getting the tents set up. The ground was bare 
where we pitched our tents, but back only a 
short distance the snow was quite deep. It was 
natural enough that our helpers should think 
they had a couple of tenderfeet with them, and 
they began to tell us stories about the ferocity 
of the bears and to say that it was not safe 
to venture very far from camp. We did not 
listen to their tales very long, but went early 
to our tent and to bed. 

I was the first one up next morning and 
started a fire in the cookstove. Then I got my 
binoculars and went out to a big cedar root and 
got up on that, so that I could have a good 
look over the delta, where I could see hun- 
dreds of big Canada geese and ducks of all 
kinds, and lots of eagles, besides many nests 
with the eagles sitting on them. 

After looking until I got tired, I returned 
to the tent, and calling the Boss, told him what 
fine views I had. He turned out. I took my 
32-40 rifle out and fired it a few times to see 
that the sights were right. I was shooting at 
about fifty yards. I fired four cartridges. They 
were about one inch high, but all had cut to- 
gether. 

\fter breakfast, the cook and guide took a 
look at the target.. The guide, Indian-like, had 
no comments to make. The cook said he 
wculd cut out the bullets. He did so, and found 
them in one bunch. The Boss and I went out 
to take a look. He carried the , binoculars, 
while I took my .22-caliber rifle, ‘which was 
fitied with a telescope sight. Theré was a rock 
Out in the bay, distant about 350 or 400 yards. 
I called the Boss’ attention to it and told him 
to watch. I-fired and we saw the bullet splash 
about three feet to the right. I moved the 
sight and fired again, and hit about one foot 
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from the rock, and the next shot I hit the rock. 
I was using .22 long rifle smokeless cartridges. 

We started to return-to camp, and had gone 
but a short distance, when a pair of mallard 
ducks alighted down near the rock I had been 


shooting at. I ran back to the cedar root, took 
a rest and fired at the ducks. At the crack of 
the rifle the drake rose on the wing and flew a 
short distance. The duck not following, he 
alighted again. I fired at it and killed it. I 
told my dog to go get them. The tide was 
going out. The dog brought in the duck, then 





A LONG SHOT IN THE SNOW. 
Ch. G, 
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went back for the drake, and by the time he 
got the drake it must have been a half mile 
away, but finally he landed with his burden. 
The guide and cook had been watching our 
performance, and were greatly surprised. When 
we left Wrangell they had asked what I ex- 
pected to find in the mountains that I could 
kill with that pop-gun. I told them to wait 
and I would show them. When I brought in 
the ducks they said they had no idea I could 
scare the ducks, much less kill them. First 


" game for the .22, and roasted ducks for dinner. 


We had to wait for the tide, but the guide 
said we would leave camp about 2 P. M., and 
that it would take us nearly two hours to reach 
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the place where we were to make permanent 
camp. As we had about five hours to wait, I 
proposed to the Boss that we take a trip up on 
to the delta, and he agreed. I thought that we 
should have four hours to travel. He took his 
.35 automatic rifle and I took my .32-40. We 
were not long in reaching a part of the delta 
covered with grass. Soon we were stalking 
some geese, but we soon found they were as 
wild as those we had killed in the wheat fields 
of Washington. He shot at some at 400 or 500 
yards and hit very close. A number of geese 
were sitting on a sandbar near where the river 
puts into the bay. I told him about how many 


‘points to raise his rear sight, and he fired and 


killed a very large old gander. I sent the dog 
to get it.» He swam the river which here was 
about sixty yards wide. It was the first goose 
the dog had ever seen. He ran to it, but for 
some time could not get hold of it. Finally he 
brought it to the river, and there dropped it 
and started to come across without his bird. 
I told him to go back and get the goose. He 
would try to carry it, but seemed afraid he 
could not swim with such a big load. After 
several attempts he picked it up and came in 
successfully. He was as well pleased with 
his performance as the Boss. The goose was 
very fat and about as big a goose as I ever saw. 
We returned to camp. The boys were pleased 
with our success—or luck—they called it. While 
we were away the boys had taken most of our 
dunnage down to the boat, so after dinner we 
carried down the rest, and when the tide floated 
our boat, we were ready to start for our 
permanent camp. We were not long in getting 
into the river, the banks of which at that stage 
of the tide were about five feet high. While 
standing in the bow of the boat I saw a number 
of geese on the flat. The helper ran the boat 
to the bank and the Boss got out with the .2z2. 
He had a splendid rest leaning against the bank, 
and he fired three shots, but the geese did not 
fly, though some of them got up and walked 
away. When he missed the last shot, he gave 
me the rifle, and I fired and missed. I saw the 
bullet cut the dirt and knew I had over-shot; 
I had thought the Boss had been under-shoot- 
ing. I threw in another cartridge and drew 
down at the lower edge of a big goose. At the 
crack of the -rifle the big goose began to 
stagger, and fell over, dead, I killed another 
one before the rest flew away. The helper and 
the guide, who went for the geese, estimated 
the distance as over 400 yards. 

We had gone about a mile when we came to 
where quite a big stream puts in to the river 
from the north. Here an eagle was sitting on 
its nest in the top of a big hemlock tree. 

Reaching our camp site in due time, we 
found it a fine place on high dry ground well 
sheltered from strong winds, and about forty 
yards from the river. From a point near our 
tents we had a grand view of a very high moun- 
tain on the opposite side of the river. It seemed 
to be as far above timber line as it was up to 
timber line. The guide and helper said they 
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had often been on the mountain above timber 
line in the summer. Every few minutes, both 
day and night, we could hear avalanches com- 
ing and saw many of them with the glasscs. 

The first thing necessary was to get camp in 
good shape. I cut a small spruce for boughs 
for the Boss’ tent, and then dressed a goose. 
We had three, which insured us fresh meat for 
the morrow. 

Next morning we arose early, and after 
breakfast, the guide decided we would go a 
few miles up the river to some skunk cabbage 
flats. When within a half mile of the place my 
dog scented game, and we approached the flats 
very carefully and saw where a small bear had 
been digging skunk cabbage. Later we found 
another track much larger than the first one. 
In climbing the mountain, we found it very 
different from past experience. Here one could 
hardly make a slip without coming in contact 
with a devil’s club, which manages to get a 
foothold wherever there is a spoonful of earth. 
For many years I had been in the habit of seiz- 
ing anything I could reach when climbing 
mountains, or when I stumbled. I found that 
I would have to stop doing this, but old habits 
being hard to break on short notice, I got my 
hands full of thorns. 

Next day the guide and the Boss went a few 
miles up the east fork of the river, while the 
helper and I went down on the delta and visited 
a place where the year before he had shot at 
a bear. We saw lots of old signs where bears 
had rooted up the grass the year before; also 
many geese and ducks, but did not care to 
shoot. While we were walking along in the 
open I saw an eagle sitting on the top of a very 
big hemlock. I called the helper’s attention to 
it. He asked if I could kill it, and 1 replied 
that I believed I could if I knew the distance, 
for I could hold on it, and my sights were so 
fine I could draw a nice bead on it; that if I 
missed I would over or under shoot. He said 
that he could do that, too. 

“Well,” I said, “your front sight would cover 
a horse at that distance, and if you hold at the 
. eagle you would have to hold below it and 
guess for the center, while with my sight you 
can hold where you want to hit.” 

I handed him my .32-40. He leaned against 
a big spruce, and after sighting for a while, 
handed me the rifle. Then he tried his. When 
through sighting, he said he could not have be- 
lieved there was such a difference and made me 
promise that when we got back to camp I 
would fix his sight. I asked him how far it was 
to the eagle, and he said it was between 300 
and 400 yards. I therefore raised my peep sight 
to what I thought would be 350 yards, drew a 
bead on the eagle’s breast bone as near as I 
could and fired. As I was using a high-power 
cartridge, it did not seem to be a second before 
the eagle dropped. The helper went for the 
bird, and when he got back, he asked: “Where 
did you hold? ” I told him. “Well, you drew 
center; it is the best shot I ever saw.” 

The Boss and guide got back late, very tired. 
They had climbed to some deep snow, but had 
seen no bear signs. 

Next morning me started up the river. The 
boys poled the boat. When we had gone about 
a mile, we began to see trout. They were about 
eighteen inches long and so numerous that they 
covered the bottom of the pools. I had taken 
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my fishing tackle with me, and anticipated great 
sport, but although I tried for an hour, I did 
not get a strike or a fish. The Boss and I 
walked where we could get along through the 
devil club, but it took us about three hours to 
make the four miles to the foot of the first 
jam. 

This jam had first been caused by a slide 
from the mountain. Judging from the size of 
the trees growing up in it, it looked as if it 
had been forming for fifty years. It was about 
one-quarter of a mile long, and from the sign 
it must have been the home of otter and many 
other water animals. 

On our return the guide saw a goat. We 
landed and looked at it with the binoculars. 
The Boss decided he wanted a shot. I looked 
over the ground carefully and told him the 
ridge he would have to go up, and that he 
would find it the biggest job he had ever 
undertaken. Near where the goat was feed- 
ing, there were perpendicular ‘cliffs that were 
hundreds of feet high. The Boss and the guide 
started. The helper and I told them we would 
leave the boat and work our way down to a 
big bar, where they could pick us up, as it 
would take them over an hour to reach the 
bench on which the goat was feeding. 

We visited several sloughs. where there was 
skunk cabbage, and found a number of bear 
tracks, but all had been made several days be- 
fore. In an hour we heard the report of the 
big guns—four in quick succession, and in a 
few seconds a couple more. Later we learned 
that they had got close to the goat, but could 
not see it until it started to run. The Boss 
fired the first four shots and failed to stop it. 
Then both shot and wounded it. They followed 
a few hundred yards, when the goat went 
around on to a cliff too dangerous for them to 
follow. On the return to camp we saw three 
other goats. The next morning at daylight the 
guide and Boss started for them, and after 
they had gone, I said to the helper, “You take 
your gun and go up on the mountain back of 
camp and get us a goat.” “All right,” he said 
and started. When he had gone, I took my .22 
and a canoe that was cached below camp, 
crossed the river and started for a goose. 
Seeing a couple of geese, I kept on, finally 
getting a big tree root between me and them, 
and on looking, thought they were a little over 
200 yards. I raised the sight and killed the 
biggest one, while the other only walked away. 

Later I heard the report of a rifle, and then 
another. From the direction I thought it must 
be the helper. On my way to camp I heard 
four shots, and thought they were fired by the 
Boss or guide, as they sounded too far up for 
the helper. I crossed the river and went to 
camp, just as four native hunters came for 
their canoe. They had gone up the river a 
month before trapping and cached their canoe. 
They reported fur scarce, and that they had 
not seen a bear track. They were much in- 
terested in my telescope, and from their actions 
and talk, they thought it drew the game up 
close or it would not kill. They took a part 
of their dunnage in the canoe and departed. 

The helper came in a little later. He had a 
yearling goat. He said he had seen two about 
eighty yards from him. He shot at the head 
of one and struck it a few inches back of the 
eye, the bullet taking the whole top of the 


.of the teal. 
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head off. The other ran a short distance, 
stopped, and as it looked back, he shot at its 
neck and cut it nearly off. He was shooting 
a high-power .35 special loaded with soft point 
bullets. 

About three o’clock the Boss and guide came 
in. They had made a big round and had shot 
at a goat, but missed. The Boss and guide had 
seen a band of goats on the mountain between 
the rivers and decided to get one. He shot «t 
a goat and killed it, but when it fell, it rolled 
down over a cliff and its horns caught in a 
tree and held it. 

Next day we started back. We were laughed 
at because we got no bear. Here, nearly a'l 
the geese build their nests in the trees, some 
at least eighty feet from the ground. We had 
a pleasant trip to Seattle, and thus ended one 
of the finest trips ever made by 

Lew WILMmotT. 


The Speed of Ducks. 

Los Ancetes, Cal., Feb.- 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: An unusual opportunity for ac- 
curately estimating the speed of ducks on the 
wing was offered a carload of Orange county 
club men one day while the “Duck Special,” as 
the 3:15 car on the Newport line is popularly 
known, was en route to Los Patos. There is 
a wide diversity of opinion regarding the speed 
of flying ducks. Therefore the unusual spec- 
tacle of a band of bluebills racing an electric 
car’ whose speed could be estimated very closely, 
afforded an opportunity that a large number of 
experts were by chance on hand to avail them- 
selves of and compare notes. 

The bluebills were of the smaller variety 
(Aythya affinis) and rose from the tide slough 
within easy gunshot of the car, which was travel- 
ing at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. The 
flock numbered about thirty birds, and from the 
rise held its own, then began to forge ahead, and 
when under way was traveling at least half 
again as fast as the car. Three feet to the car’s 
two was the way some of the hunters estimated 
it. Finally the bluebills tacked across the track 
at an angle and still they continued gaining, 
from which it seemed that at the height of their 
speed they were going quite twice as fast as the 
car or approximately ninety miles per hour. 
There was no wind and every man who was 
on that car is fully convinced that the ordinary 
traveling gait of bluebill ducks is about a mile 
and a half per minute. We all know that upon 
occasion they can go past one in a blind at a 
pace that no figures seem capable of exaggerat- 
ing. Close to the surface of the water, and as 
direct in their flight as an arrow, they fairly 
whizz through the air, wing tips all but dipping, 
and it must be a quick sure snapshot who can 
swing fast enough to stop them. 

It is a moot point among local club men 
whether the canvasback is the fastest duck. I 
believe a majority would pin their faith to the 
green-winged teal here. Canvasbacks generally 
fly straight and do very little dodging, after the 
manner of the diving ducks, whose relatively 
small wings and heavy bodies are not as wel! 
adapted to such aerial gymnastics as the makeup 
Epwin L. HeEpperty. 
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Kit Carson and Other Pioneers. 


SITUATED near the junction of the Purgatoire 
wi. the Arkansas River, the town of Las Animas 
is of interest in its relation to the pioneer his- 
tory of the West. Its vicinity has been the 
scene of many exciting events of early Colorado 
history. Fifteen miles west of the town are the 
rus of Bent’s old fort, the most noted of early 
outposts, located where one of the most traveled 
of the overland trails crossed the Arkansas. 
Five miles east of the town on the site of Old 
Ft. Lyon now stands the modern Naval Hospi- 
tal, New Ft. Lyon, the Mecca toward which 
Uncle Sam’s seamen who develop tuberculosis, 
look with longing eyes. Here the doctor in 
charge is accomplishing wonderful things with 
his mercury treatment of that dread disease. 


New Ft. Lyon with its electric light, cold stor- 


age, artesian water and sewerage systems is a 
modern and model city. Its 250 patients have 
all the comforts and conveniences of a city of 
the first class, except that it is compulsory that 
they live in tents and spend most of their time 
in the open air. Bowling alleys and billiard par- 
lors are furnished for their pleasure and recrea- 
tion, as well as tennis and ball grounds. Here 
is located the house in which Kit Carson died, 
soon to be turned over to the Daughters of the 
Revolution of Colorado and by them restored. 
This association intends to gather here relics of 
the great guide and scout and to preserve them 
for the benefit of future generations. Two miles 
south of Las Animas on the Purgatoire, on a 
ranch whose buildings are crumbling to ruins, 
once called Boggsville, is the old home of Car- 
son, and parts of the walls of the old adobe 
house in which his wife died are still standing. 
Mrs. Carson, a Mexican woman, died in 1867, 
her husband the year following, and in 1869 both 
bodies were removed to Taos, N. M., by John 
Huff, a friend of Kit’s, where they now lie. 

There are still persons in Las Animas who 
were associates and friends of Carson. Luke 
Cahill, whose photograph accompanies this 
sketch, was Carson’s orderly when Kit was 
Brigadier-General in the United States service, 
and was present at his death. 

Carson was a man who possessed no great 
mental gifts, but was a steadfast friend and com™ 
rade. His reputation as a guide and scout is 
traceable to his illimitable knowledge of the plains 
and mountains, None of the old-time frontiers- 
men was so well acquainted with the passes of 
the mountains from Fort Laramie to Santa Fe 
as was he, and none of them had that penetra- 
tive knowledge of Indian character that he pos- 
sessed. His superiors had implicit confidence in 
this knowledge and relied upon it. He was prac- 
tically commander of every force he guided. He 
was never eager for a fight and his ways of 
avciding one were his strongest recommenda- 
tions. A knowledge by the Indians that Carson 
Was guide was a party’s best protection. 

I went out to-day across the old Carson trail 
where it approaches Bent’s Fort. In some places 
the winds of fifty seasons have furrowed it deep 
into the soil; at another, but a few miles from 
Las Animas, it lies at the bottom of a reservoir 
that irrigates thousands of acres. Numerous 
railroads now cross it, each one daily transport- 
ing more freight than by the old methods was 
carried in a year. Here and there along the 
line of the old trail a piece of board or a clus- 
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ter of them marks the resting place of those who 
fell by the way. Where there is more than one 
the rule is to give the Indians credit. 

The pioneers of history have been unlettered 
men. From Boone down the ranks have been 
filled by men whose principal acquaintance has 
been with nature. I have known a number of 
them who were unassumingly faithful until death 





LUKE CAHILL. 


as friends, and who never killed game except 
when the’camp required it. Those that were 
married, whether to Mexican or Indian women, 
were kind to their wives and beloved by them. 
Jim Baker, who was married to a Snake woman, 
was twice saved from death by her interposition. 
With absolutely no thought of her own danger 
she faced death to save his life., One day as 
we were riding up Snake River in Wyoming, 
Baker laid his hand on my arm to call my atten- 
tion to the variegated colors laid on the foliage 
of a mountainside by the early frosts. 

Old Jack Rand, the hermit of Middle Park, 
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who corresponded with several of the early 
governors of Colorado, and whose letters to the 
Denver papers were eagerly looked for, was a 
crank on game destruction, and I have heard him 
berate more than one hunter for killing ‘more 
game than he could use. He had been a sailor 
when a young man, and the finest entertainment 
I ever had was sitting by the fireplace in the 
“Hermitage,” his home in Middle Park, listen- 
ing to his recital of events on the waters and in 
foreign ports. He had never been to school, but 
was a great reader. ‘His language was simple 
but elegant; his memory was tenacious and cor- 
rect. Sitting in the shadows at the fireside with 
the pine logs throwing flashes of light over his 
long gray locks, and into the darker recesses of - 
the cabin, he reminded me of the oracles of old. 
He always had an iron tea kettle with hot water 
on the coals, and at midnight he brewed “a cup 
of coffee for two.” Each night his toast was 
the same, “God bless you;-Frank; goodnight.” 

I was snowed in at his place in the winter of 
1879-80 and the remetbrances of that time are 
the pleasantest in my life. 

Uncle Dick Wooton, who held the key to the 
Raton Pass and levied tribute on the freighters 
of the Santa Fe trail before the advent of the 
railway, was a compadre of Carson’s. Wooton, 
nearly blind, spent the last years of his life sell- 
ing the book portraying his experiences in the 
West. F. T. W. 





Boone Memoria! Exercises. 


RaLeicH, N. C:, Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On April 30 there will be a ceremony 
in Davidson county in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the departure of Daniel Boone 
upon his famous journey to Kentucky. What 
is now Davidson county was then part of 
Rowan, the latter county covering a vast terri- 
tory and being then on the frontier. The Boone 
cabin has been rebuilt and the property has 
been secured by an association which was. aided 
by the Legislature. The place where Boone 
lived is on a high hill which overlooks the Yad- 
kin River, and it is about twelve miles from 
Lexington and the same distance from Salis- 
bury. For many years parts of the double log 
house could be seen, but these remains vanished 
about fifty years ago. The Daniel Boone Me- 
morial’ Association, chartered by the last Legis- 
lature, bought the property known as Boone’s 
Bottoms, nearly four acres of land, and the 
association has duplicated, as nearly as possible, 
the Boone cabin. Senator Overman, Judge Prit- 
chard, Governor Kitchin and several other 
prominent men have been invited to be present 
and deliver addresses, and it is proposed to 
make the celebration quite notable in every way. 
It will include a rally of old settlers and an ex- 
hibition of articles used in the early days of 
the colony and State. 

In the Hall of History at Raleigh is a very 
striking lithograph, in color, of Boone crossing 
the Blue Ridge, in Watauga county, at the War- 
rior Gap, near what is now Blowing Rock. 
Boone had a fort at this point and some frag- 
ments of it yet remain. Stone was used for the 
lower part and heavy timbers for the upper, 
which overhung in blockhouse fashion. There 
are said to be in the State a few relics of Boone 
and these will no doubt all be seen at the cele- 
bration. Frep A. Otps. 


































































Massachusetts Legislature. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There are forty-nine bills scheduled 
to be heard by the legislative committee on fish- 
eries and game. Ten relate to shore and salt 
water fisheties; most of the other bills relate 
to birds, animals and game fish. A bill to pro- 
hibit digging out rabbits and hares from the 
ground or from stone walls was heard Feb. 9. 
The bill originated with the Brockton Fish and 
Game Protective Association and at the hear- 
ing was strongly urged by members and by other 
sportsmen. In the region of Brockton within a 
few years a good many white hares have been 
purchased and liberated by the hunters who es- 
teem highly the sport of rabbit hunting. 

A city official of Fall River*appeared for a 
bill which would require the State treasurer to 
reimburse all cities twenty cents for each hun- 
ter’s license issued, not as compensation to be 
paid the city clerk, but to be turned into the 
treasuries of the cities.. Speaking in behalf 
of those who took out licenses to hunt, several 
remonstrants urged that the hunters had been 
led to believe that by so doing they were help- 
ing to sustain the Department of Fisheries and 
Game and in reality making a contribution to 
enable the commission to employ more deputies 
and carry on the work of protection and propa- 
gation of game more effectively. The bill was 
not strongly backed at the hearing. 

The most important hearing of the week was 
on the sanctuary bill. In urging its passage 
President Charles spoke of his experience and 
observations while in the covers, chiefly in the 
central portion of the State, the past season, 
comparing the scarcity of birds at present with 
their abundance years ago. He declared that 
he had been led to prepare and present the bill 
to forestall the necessity of an absolute close 
time. The bill gives the commissioners authority 
to close the whole or a portion of a town where 
there shall be no killing of birds or animals pro- 
tected by law for a period not exceeding five 
years. Its passage was forcibly and ably urged 
_ by President Charles. Several other men urged 
some changes in the bill while strongly in favor 
of the objects to be sécured by its passage. 

Henry H. KIMBa tt. 


New York Legislature. 


Apany, N, Y., Feb. 21.—Ediior Forest and 
Stream: Assemblyman Thompson, of Suffolk, 
has just introduced a bill providing that there 
shall be no open season for deer on Long Island 
for three years. It also strikes out the provis- 
ion permitting taking dogs ifito forests inhabited 
by deer during the open season for deer on 
Long Island. Senator Hubbs has introduced the 
same bill in the Senate. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Mr. Mer- 
ritt, authorizing the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission to reforest lands in the forest preserves, 
to propagate or purchase trees for the purpose 
and to sell trees under proper restrictions to 
citizens of the State for reforesting lands. The 
bill carries an appropriation of $10,000. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading 
Assemblyman Sweet's bill reducing from fifteen 
to five the number of tip-ups that may be used 
in Big Sandy Pond, Oswégo, and passed his 
bill providing an open season for marten and 
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sable, the same as for mink and skunk, from 
Nov. 1 to March 15, both inclusive. 

The Assembly committee of forest, fish and 
game has reported favorably the following bills 
of Assemblyman Sweet, of Oswego: Provid- 
ing an open season for marten and sable, the 
same as for mink and skunk, from Nov. 1 to 
March 15, both inclusive; reducing from fifteen 
to five the number of tip-ups that may be used 
at the same time by one person in Big Sandy 
Pond, Oswego. 

By Assemblyman Lupton, of Suffolk.—Insert- 
ing a new article in relation to game breeders 
and game dealers. Game breeders are defined 
as farmers and other landowners or their lessees 
licensed under this bill to undertake in good 
faith to increase game or game fish. The open 


season for breeders on the lands and waters to « 


be used under the license granted by the forest, 
fish and game commissioners is to be for game 
from Sept. 1 to March 1, and for game fish from 
April 1 to Dec. 31. Breeders would be per- 
mitted under this bill to sell live game to other 
breeders for propagation at any time. The bill 
also provides for the licensing of game dealers 
who are to give bonds to the commissioner con- 
ditioned that they will not purchase nor sell any 
game whatever except game from licensed 
breeders. 

By Assemblyman §, C. Clark, of Otsego.— 
Empowering the forest, fish and game commis- 
sioner, on the request of a majority of the town 
board of a town, to prohibit or regulate the tak- 
ing of birds or game on lands set aside with the 
consent of the owner as bird and game refuges 
for a period of not to exceed ten years. At 
least thirty days before the prohibition or regu- 
lation takes‘ effect a copy must be filed in the 
office of the clerk of the town and printed copies 
at least one foot square must be posted along 
the boundaries of the land affected not more 
than fifty rods apart. Violation of any such 
prohibition or regulation is made a _ misde- 
meanor, and in addition to the punishment for 
such offense a penalty of $60 may be imposed 
for every violation. 

By Senator Hubbs.—Changing the open sea- 
son for ducks, geese, brant and swan so that 
they may he taken ftom Sept. 16 to Feb. 1, in- 
stead of Sept. 16 to Dec. 31, as under present 
law, and that they may be possessed from Sept. 
16 to Feb. 10. The open season for these wild- 
fowl on Long Island is changed so that they 
may be taken from Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 instead of 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, and possessed from Oct. 1 to 
Feb. 10 instead of Oct. 1 to the: last day of 
February. mS. 


Great Sale of Guns. 


THE Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has just purchased from the 
Remington Arms Company, of Ilion, N. Y., the 
entire stock of hammerless double barreled and 
semi-hammerless single barreled guns of the 
Ilion factory for the great price of $500,000. 
This is said to be the largest single sale of shot- 
guns of one make ever carried through in this 
country. In this purchase is included a complete 
assortment of all gauges, weights and grades. 
These guns are all new and fresh, and are fully 
guaranteed. 

Most of these guns are already manufactured 
and will shortly be shipped from Ilion, N. Y., to 
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the warehouses of the Norvell-Shapleigh Com- 
pany at St. Louis. The first carload is expected 
about March 1. Guns not yet completed, but in 
process of manufacture at the factory—a small 
number relatively—will be finished and then 
shipped to St. Louis. 

No more of these guns will be made by the 
Remington Arms Company, which purposes 
henceforth to devote special attention to the 
manufacture of their auto-loading shotguns and 
rifles. Nevertheless they will at any time in 
the future supply all parts for the guns covered 
by this sale. 

The Norvell-Shapleigh wholesale hardware 
house was founded in St. Louis in 1843 and is 
the largest hardware and sporting goods house 
west of Philadelphia. Mr. Saunders Norveil, 
formerly vice-president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, joined the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Company in 1901 and is now its president. 

The Remington Arms Company has _ been 
manufacturing rifles and shotguns for many 
years, having been founded in 1816. William J. 
Bruff, its secretary, states that since 1888 they 
have manufactured on an average 48,000 guns 
per year or over one million in that time. The 
fact that they have now determined to cease the 
manufacture of double and single shotguns as 
above mentioned will by so much reduce the 
output of guns in this country. 


A Parry Sound Wolf Hunt. 


J. E. T. Armstrone, of Parry Sound, Ont., is 
organizing a four or five days’ wolf hunt in the 
Township .of Carling, Ont., to take place about 
March 1. The hunt is expected to last about 
four days. 

It is said that the farmers in the Township 
of Carling have lost nearly all their sheep this 
winter, and they estimate that there are between 
fifty and one hundred wolves in the Township. 
The farmers, like the hunters, want to get some 
of these wolves. 

The organizers of the hunt purpose to furnish 
teams from Parry Sound to the hunting ground, 
and provisions and accommodations while there. 
Each man is expected to bring his own blankets, 
gun and snowshoes; and it is estimated that the 
cost per man after leaving Parry Sound will be 
only about $6. Of course there is no certainty 
that any wolves will be killed, but the chances 
seem very good. 


Deer Abundant. 


Berttn, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Deer are plentiful and very tame in this 
vicinity. Farmers up the hollows see them fre- 
quently and one tells of five deer spending the 


‘day in his barnyard. 


Rabbits are plentiful, but few have been taken 
owing to the deep snow. A few foxes have been 
shot on days when a hound could be used. 

More skunks have been captured than any 


_ other fur-bearing animal, two young men dig- 


ging out $20 worth in one day. 

It is said that in the southern part of the town 
there are several cats with skunk-like character- 
istics whose paternity can be traced to a skunk 
captured young and tamed. 

Ros SAUNDERSON. 
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A correspondent in North Carolina sends the 
following : 

“Farmers who are properly approached will 
generally invite the stranger to hunt and will 
often go with him, but they resent, and very 
properly, too, cases of trespassing and rudeness 
at the same time. William Robbins, who has a 
farm near Raleigh, is one of them. The other 
day he heard shooting not far from his home, 
and going to the place found a stranger blaz- 
ing away at the birds. As Mr. Robbins ap- 
proached, the. man took no notice of him, and 


Li 


House in which Kit Carson’s wife died, in 1867. Two miles south of Las 
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paragraph from the Polk County Enterprise, a 
Texas paper: 

“The two Wiggins boys, Bill and Dick, came 
back to Knox, Polk county, on the 27th, from 
their annual hunt in the big thicket and report 
excellent luck; game more plentiful than in 
former years and the weather was ideal. They 
brought in two bears, an old one and a young 
one, both fat; two deer and a panther. The 
panther measured 7 feet 2 inches from tip to 
tip. The first thing they kilged was the panther. 
They had three of Hiram Knox’s hounds, and 
they were so hot after the panther they made 
him take a tree, and when he turned for the 
tree he caught up seven or eight feet, and the 
big hound, Mitchell, caught him to pull him 
down; but he had such sharp claws he stuck 
to it and the hound dropped off and the panther 
went on up about twenty-five feet higher, when 
Bill with his .33 special—and no better piece of 
gun metal was ever carried on a _ hunter’s 
shoulder—cracked down on him and got him 
the first shot; but Dick killed the big bear, two 


Animas, Last year the walls fell into the Purgatoire River. 


when the intruder was asked if he had permis- 
sion to hunt he replied he did not need it. Mr. 
Robbins thereupon intimated that this was not 


. . 
a very genteel sort of thing to say, whereupon 


the man said he wanted it understood nobody 
could say he was not a gentleman and that he 
had a gun which he could use. Mr. Robbins 
drew his revolver and told the man to drop the 
gun, which he instantly did and stood tremb- 
ling. He begged Mr. Robbins not to prosecute 
him, but the latter said he never prosecuted 
people for such a thing as this, but took other 
steps, and then told the man he intended to give 
him a genteel kicking, which he did with a will, 
pointing to the road to Raleigh. The man asked 
if he could take his gun, to which Mr. Robbins 
replied he could, and that he was not afraid 
of him or the gun either. The fellow took the 
gun and lost no time in making for the road. 
Nobody here has been able to locate him, but 
the story got out through one of the farm ser- 
vants.” 

; * * * 

The county editor seldom wastes time and 
space on flowery descriptive matter when a 
plain paragraph will serve as well. It is not 
often, however, that one of them says so much 
in so few words as is found in the following 


shots, though. The bear hit old Jip a clip 
that put her out of business, but think the hound 
will recover from the wounds. Had plenty of 
fish and game of all kinds. Bill is eighty-six 
and Dick is eighty-four, and never owned a 
pair of glasses and have no use for them to 
this day, and have never lost a tooth. Bill’s 
hair is just now beginning to turn gray. The 
boys do not think they will go again this fall, 
but are counting on a bigger hunt next year 
and have Hiram Knox go with them and take 
all his hounds. The big bloodhound, Mitchell, 
is a man trailer, but can run down any deer in 
three hours and cut his hamstrings.” 
* * * 

The following story was sent to the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer by its Castle Rock corres- 
pondent: 

“While fishing for salmon trout in the Cow- 
litz River, across from this city, recently, Guy 
Beebe, a veteran fisherman, felt a strong pull 
and thought-he had hooked a monster salmon. 
He-let the catch run some distance before trying 
to check it, but finally succeeded in landing it, 
when to his surprise he found that instead of 
a salmon he had hooked a large muskrat. The 
rodent was killed and’ ‘skinned, and the fisher- 
man went on with his fishing. A short distance 
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further down the river Paul Daggy landed an 
eleven-pound steelhead salmon with ordinary 
light fishing tackle.” 

In time J. P. T. read it as he sat in his office 
in Boston suffering from his first attack of fish- 
ing fever. He oiled his typewriter and tested it 
in this wise: 

“Now, tread we a measure, 
And drop we a line.” 


Then, seeing that it would not balk at jingles, 
he rattled off the following: 


List to this tale of a fisherman bold, 
Who played to win, yet was fairly sold 
By a fish that swam with nary a fin, 
And with ne’er a scale to his hairy skin! 


(Poetic license demanded here 

To be strictly correct as to scale, I fear 
I’d have to admit that on me’s the beer, 
Since many a scale adorned the tail!) 


N’importe! Can you match this fisherman-feat? It 
Will surely be “going some,” to beat it. 


The first attack of “the fever” does not inspire 
me to write verses, but then, different fishers are 





which Kit Carson Died at old Fort Lyon. 


affected differently, just as my neighbors regard 
my actions each according to his own way of 
reasoning. In one thing they all agree, however, 
and that is that the appointment of a commis- 
sion to examine me may save them all a good 
deal of trouble later on. All of which bears on 
the subject of the fishing fever. When the first 
attack is felt I overhaul my fishing tackle. If 
the next one comes on while there is snow on 
the ground, I get out a favorite rod and prac- 
tice casting on the snow—hence the wise nods 
and the tapping of foreheads by the neighbors 
who are not fishermen. As to-tfiose who are, 
they content themselves with telling me how 
much further they can cast a fly than I can; but 
they do not offer to prove it. 

This practice casting on the snow is not a bad 
idea, after all. Of course fresh or soft wet 
snow is best, for if it be frozen or there is a 
crust, a good line wili soon be ruined. One can- 
not cast far or well, for in recovering the for- 
ward cast there is no pull on the line, hence a 
high back cast is impossible, but it shows one 
how much his wrist needs exercise, and it is a 
pleasant pastime for one who loves a rod. On 
the other hand, bait-casting on the snow is ex- 
cellent practice. 

Grizzty Kina. 
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Camping on the Gambo. 


“The ouananiche and sea trout, and the brook trout 
gambol there, 
And song birds fill with melody the glades; 
Dark dells aglow with fragrant bloom, perfume the 
vibrant air, 
While the westering sun limns in the light and 
shades.” 


The Gambo is a deep inlet in the bottom 
of Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland. It has several 
streams flowing into it or in the near neighbor- 
hood. It is a way station on the railway. There 
is a well kept comfortable little hotel there and 
the train draws up at the veranda so that one 
may step off the cars into the hotel, thus it is 
one of the most convenient places for travelers 
along the whole railway line. The hotel is con- 
ducted by Joseph Curran, and a more obliging 
landlord, a keener woodsman or a better com- 
panion on an outing it would be difficult to 
find, 

A large brook flows into the bay near the 
hotel. At different times during the season ex- 
cellent fishing may be had here early. When the 
fish are taking to the rivers one may get first 
class sport at the railway bridge about a gun 
shot from the hotel. Later, it is better up the 
river and at the outlet of the lake, and still 
later ouananiche, sea trout and salmon may be 
had twenty miles up at Triton Brook. 

There are two lakes that.extend from Gambo 
to Triton Brook, and I know of no greater 
pleasure on a bright sunny summer day than to 
lie back in the stern of the boat with pipe in 
full blast and drink in the beauty of one’s sur- 
roundings while rowing or sailing up to Triton 
Brook. 

From local anglers I had often heard graphic 
descriptions of the fishing at Gambo and only 
awaited a favorable opportunity to test those 
travelers’ tales. Last summer official business 
brought me to Gambo, and while there the hotel 
was invaded by a party of anglers consisting of 
a doctor of divinity, a local parish priest and 
a well-known captain from Conception Bay. 
They were friends of mine and of mine host, 
Joe Curran, who had had everything ready— 
boats, camps, provender and guides—awaiting 
the party. They were bound for the Gambo 
headwaters, and as they were all right jolly 
good fellows and eager that I should go, you 
may be sure that it took very little coaxing to 
induce me to pack my kit and join the expe- 
dition. 

Everything being in readiness, next morning 
with our guides Jack and Esau at the oars, we 
made an early start. It was a delightful day. 
A balmy westerly breeze rippled the shining 
waters with just force enough to scatter the 
flies, while not sufficient to impede the boat’s 
progress. 

At noon we landed on a point about midway 
and “biled the kettle.” About 4 o’clock Pp. m. 
we arrived at our destination, the Grassy Place 
at the mouth of Triton Brook. This is a charm- 
ing spot to camp—level, surrounded by trees on 
three sides, while on the remaining side mur- 





murs musically the Triton Brook as it rests it- 
self in the lake before taking its last lap into 
the Atlantic a score of miles further on. Jack 
and Esau had the duffle ashore in a hurry, the 
camps were pitched, the fire started and in a 
short time dinner was served on an improvised 
table on the site of a deserted lumber camp. 
That was a merry meal and the forerunner of 
many merry meals in that beautiful spot. The 
two clerics were like boys out of school and 
the captain, who was only “sixty-two years 
young,” kept the table in a continuous roar with 
his quips and jokes. 

After dinner we divided up, and while a 
couple took the boat, the others took a couple 
of rafts, quickly knocked together by the guides, 
and we all started out and moored our craft 
over the waterfall in the lake for the evening's 
fishing. 

It is curious that ouananiche are more plenti- 
ful here’ than in any other waters on the island. 
Although we were a little early for the best fish- 
ing, we fared very well. The sea trout were 
heavy and took the fly well, while the ouana- 
niche were very gamy and gave great sport. In 
the midst of the fishing a loud “halloa” from 
the doctor’s boat gave the signal that he had 
fastened the first salmon. We fished till dark 
and as it was a beautifully calm evening we 
drew near together and had some music. The 
padre sings with a clear tenor voice, and as it 
rang out bell-like and sweet over the listening 
waters, while the whole company swelled the 
chorus, the diStant hills flung back the echoes 
so clearly and distinctly as to almost convince 
the listeners that a rival glee club in the depths 
of the forest was mimicking the minstrels out 
on the unruffled lake. 

This was the program for the whole week: 
We fished in the early morning, came ashore to 
our meals, smoked the pipe of peace, read a 
little or indulged in a siesta, fished again com- 
ing on evening, and after supper a pipe, a song, 
a chat and then sweet, sound, refreshing sleep. 
While we did not make any records, we caught 
plenty of ouananiche and sea trout and several 
salmon. Fresh fish was one of the staples of 
the menu, and the guides rigged a temporary 
smoke house and preserved the balance of our 
catch for future use. 

One evening in particular impresses itself on 
my memory. We were all out in the boat. It 
was so calm and clear that it was no use to 
fish. The lake was like a mirror, reflecting the 
gorgeous crimson and gold of the westering 
sun as it descended into the soft, fleecy banks 
of summer clouds. “Just as twilight fell, the 
doctor called on the padre for a song. The 
padre had a white neckerchief around his neck 
and seemed to have an irresistible attraction 
for a couple of “leather-winged” bats that kept 
flickering and circling around him, so that sev- 
eral times he had to duck his head to avoid 
them. He was sitting in the center of the boat 
and I was in ‘the bow. The boat was too 
crowded to fish with any degree of comfort, so 
the lines were reeled up and the rods laid aside 





all except mine; I had my hooks dangling about 
three inches above the surface of the water. 
The padre started to sing Moore’s “Harp that 
Once through Tara’s Halls,” but just as he 
was pouring forth his soul in the most pathetic 
part where its chords are torn asunder, 
a slinky ouananiche about twelve inches long 
hooked himself on to my tail fly. I could not 
resist the temptation of lifting it in, and as the 
padre had his head raised, his eyes fixed on 
the evening star as it swung into the line of 
vision, with his soul in his voice, and his hands 
resting on his knees, the struggling ouananiche 
brushed his face and then fell on his hands. 
The music ceased of an instant, the padre gave 
a fierce unmusical yell—for he thought a legion 
of leather-wing bats had attacked him—and 
when the rest of the crowd realized what had 
happened, the padre was greeted with uncon- 
trollable shouts of laughter. 

I am not yet convinced that I have not an 
action against the padre for attempted man- 
slaughter, because when he found that his legions 
of bats had resolved themselves into a slinky 
ouananiche, nothing less would have happened 
me than being forced overboard into the lake 
before I could control my laughter if he could 
have reached me from wherehe sat: 

On the first day of August caribou shooting 
began, so all except myself started up the brook 
to look for a deer. In the meantime I got my 
raft and poled out to the overfall. I had a 
splendid evening’s fishing, and just at sunset 
the others returned with a noble carcass of 
venison. We had steak for supper, and that 
with fresh sea trout and the other fixings that 
Joe had in his well-stocked larder, made an 
appetizing meal fit for the king, especially as 
every man had his woods appetite along with 
him. I have not found out yet who killed the 
deer. They all claimed to have shot it, but Joe 
afterward confidentially informed me that he 
would have had a second deer, only the doctor 
in his excitement had shot the tail off it and it 
escaped. 

Sometime in the near future Joe and I intend 
fitting out an expedition for the Gambo country 
in quest of that tailless caribou and settle for- 
ever a question that then and since has caused 
a good deal of controversy. 

On Sunday morning a beautiful and unique 
ceremony took place, unique at least in that sec- 
tion of the country. The doctor had brought 
along his mission outfit containing chalice, altar 
stone, vestments and every requisite to celebrate 
mass. The altar was set on a couple of boxes 
in front of the camp. It was decked with wild 
flowers, ferns, columbine and other beautiful 
shrubs and blooms that abounded in luxuriance. 
Just at sunrise on that still Sabbath morn the 
padre celebrated first mass. Though the small 
congregation were of mixed communions, each 
showed by his demeanor that he was impressed 
with the spirit of the scene. 

After the padre had finished mass, the doctor 
celebrated the second mass. This was what is 
known in the Catholic church as a missa can- 
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tata; the celebrant sings the mass and the choir 
or congregation sings the responses. Person- 
ally, I have never attended at a more solemn 
or impressive celebration. On that peaceful 
Sabbath morning the gentle west wind, the song 
birds in their “leafy pillared chorus,” the musi- 
cally murmuring waters of the slow-flowing 
Triton, the very trees—yea, even the distant 
hills seemed to stop and listen and note the 
ancient and mystic rite and join the song of 
prayer and praise that arose from the rude 
camp altar and ascended as incense to the kindly 
skies, and let us hope to the Throne of Mercy 
of Him as the poet sings, who is 


“The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 
Sustains and is the life of all that lives.” 


As an offertory the whole congregation led by 
the padre sang “Nearer my God to Thee” and 
as the sacred chant rose through the trees and 
out over the placid waters on that peaceful, 
sunny Sabbath morning amidst the beautiful sur- 
roundings, the scene was impressive beyond de- 
scription. W. J. CARROLL. 


The First Big Fish. 


I HAvE always been a fisherman. My early 
years were passed in a village lying along the 
bank of the Oswego River, below the falls. In 
those days a little settlement above the falls was 
known as the Upper Landing, and the village 
as the Lower Landing, designations handed 
down from a time when a portage had to be 
made at the falls. 

My first fishing was done with a bent pin 
attached to a bit of string and was confined to 
a waterpail. Then from the rain water barrel, 
where I often fished for a frog which made 
it his home, I was promoted to the mill pond 
creek lying east of the village, and eventually 
was permitted to visit the banks of the Oswego 
canal and angle for perch and rock bass. 

On a memorable day in 1866 I captured my 
first large fish in the Oswego River and became 
a full fledged brother of the angle. The mullet 
were running up from Lake Ontario in large 
numbers and the lower bridge was lined with 
fishermen, a few armed with spears, to which 
a rope was attached, and with which they landed 
fish from the water twenty feet or more below 
them, but the majority were bait fishermen. 

I had knotted two small lines together, but 
had only a few more feet than was necessary to 
reach the water close to the bridge. I had no 
bait, but found a dead helgramite—crab we 
called it—on the flooring of the bridge where 
it had been thrown by an older fisherman. Bait- 
ing my’ hook, I dropped it into the water and 
was soon rewarded by a tug at the line. I 
hauled the fish over the railing with difficulty, 
and running the fingers of each hand under his 
gills, started for home, neglecting in my ex- 
citement to remove the hook, the line dragging 
behind me. The fish was a large mullet and its 
tail would drag on the ground, despite me. 

I have taken many fish since then, but I have 
never felt the thrill.of joy which came with my 
first large fish. SANDY. 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Work of the International Fisheries 
Commission.* 


THE International Fisheries Commission rep- 


« resents a most interesting effort to settle at once 


a number of problems in international law, in 
constitutional law, in conflict of laws, in equity, 
and at the same time in biology, for no statute 
can be effective unless the nature of the indi- 
vidual species, its food, its distribution and its 
habits are primarily and persistently kept in 
view. 

The boundary waters of the United States 
and Canada include two of the greatest fishing 
areas of the world. The Great Lakes constitute 
the greatest body of fresh water belonging to 
any single system, and are richer in fish life 
than any other. Puget Sound and the adjacent 
waters are part of the great Alaskan system, 
the region of all the world richest in salmon. 

In these boundary waters the statutes of the 
Dominion of Canada, those of the different 
provinces and those of the different States of 
the American Union are more or less at cross 
purposes with each other. Over Lake Erie, for 
example—the richest of the lakes in fisheries— 
four States and one province claim jurisdiction, 
with the greatest variation in theory and prac- 
tice of fish protection. In the treaty of April 
II, 1908, an attempt is made to remedy this cén- 
dition of affairs by the adoption by Great Britain 
and the United States of identical statutes re- 
lating to the fisheries, these statutes to hold for 
a period of four years without change, except 
by the joint action of both nations. Under this 
treaty two commissioners have been appointed 
to draw up this code of fishery statutes. These 
are Hon. Samuel Tovel Bastedo, of Toronto, as 
representative of Great Britain, and the present 
writer as representative of the United States. 
It is agreed that the code shall be submitted to 
both nations for adoption by the 1st of January, 
1909. [This has been done.—Ep.] 

This treaty involves a number of interesting 
principles: (1) Joint international action in the 
case of migratory animals moving from waters 
of one nation to those of another in place of 
national control on the two sides of the boun- 
dary; (2) substitution of international legisla- 
tion in this regard for that of the several prov- 
inces, States and counties; (3) the code of 
statutes must depend on the nature of the dif- 
ferent species of animals it is designed to pro- 
tect, the matter becoming at bottom one. of 
natural history. 

In nearly all cases the final key to the situa- 
tion is found in artificial propagation—the de- 
velopment of the hatchery. This demands, how- 
ever, men who are willing to study their busi- 
ness and to learn thoroughly the nature of the 
fishes concerned—the egg, the fry ‘and the adult. 
Artificial hatching is not a process. It is an 
art, and like all arts it must rest on science. 
How much of the money spent on hatcheries has 
been wholly wasted no one can tell, but the 
amount is considerable. And the value of any 
hatchery is determined not by the nominal out- 
put of eggs and fry, but by the brains put into 

the business. Each species of fish, like each 
plant in the garden, has its own nature and must 
be met on its own ground. It is set in its ways 


*Read by David Starr Jordan, International Fisheries 
Commissioner, before the International Fishery Congress. 
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and will not conform to the habits of any other 
species. 

The species of fishes affected by this legisla- 
tion are numerous, but they can be grouped into 
about six types, as represented by the herring, 
the whitefish, the red salmon of the Pacific, the 
black bass, the walleye and the sturgeon. 

The herring is a marine fish ‘existing in in- 
calculable numbers and swarming by the million 
in many places on both shores of the North 
Atlantic. The catch of herring in navigable 
waters is less than a drop in the bucket, and 
the fishery statutes must concern the protection 
and regulation of the fishing industry rather 
than the conservation of the herring itself. 

The whitefish is a type of a group of fishes, 
part of them the helpless prey of the preda- 
tory fishes, the- rest feeding freely on other 
forms, but all spawning in cooling waters, most- 
ly in November. The eggs are large, free and 
easily manipulated, so that they can be readily 
cared for by processes Of artificial propagation. 
By caring for these eggs perhaps twenty times 
as many young can be returned to the lake as 
would develop naturally. The best protection 
to such fishes is that of a size limit, forbidding 
the buying or selling of all that have not reached 
the degree of maturity involved in the second 
appearance on the spawning grounds. These 
fishes are fit for the table while the spawning 
process is goittg on. To forego catching them 
for a month or so before the spawning period, 
then to allow free fishing for adult fish on the 
part of those fishermen prepared to preserve the 
spawn, is the best means of maintaining and 
increasing fisheries of this type. By this pro- 
cess the adult fishes are regarded as a ripened 
crop, which is removed to make way for the 
crop of next year. In this regard we already 
see every prospect of success in the Great Lakes, 
as even under present-conditions, with the pres- 
ent hatchery facilities, the number of fishes of 
this kind is steadily increasing. 

To another category belongs the salmon of 
the Pacific coast, which feed in the sea, spawn 
in the rivers, ascending the streams for the most 
part when four years old, all individuals, male 
and female, dying soon after the first spawning. 
In this case the fish are valuable only when about 
to leave the sea, or in the lower courses of ‘the 
tivers. When the spawn and milt are ripe the 
flesh of the fish is worthless. Here the prob- 
lem is to allow fish enough to escape the nets 
and to ascend the rivers to cover the spawning 
grounds and to keep the hatcheries occupied. 
The most valuable of these species in interna- 
tional waters, the red salmon spawns only in 
streams at the head of lakes. In Puget Sound 
the supply has been greatly depleted by over- 
fishing. Under such circumstances nothing is 
gained by statutes regulating the size of fish. 
The only thing to be done is to establish sea- 
sonal or weekly closed periods when a certain 
large number shall have opportunity to pass up 
to the lakes. In this case nearly all the spawn- 
ing grounds are in Canadian territory in the 
tributaries of Fraser River. 

The black bass is the type of still another 
group of fishes. The male bass maintains his 
own hatchery. The eggs cannot be stripped 
and hatched by artificial means. The male fish 
builds a nest and the fertilized eggs are de- 
posited in it. Then he stands guard over them, 
driving away all intruders, including the mother 
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bass, until the hatching is complete. 


Then he 
eats some of his own young—let us hope the 
least active, as a contribution to natural selec- 


tion—while the rest escape. No artificial im- 
provement over his method is possible. In this 
case protection consists in preventing the catch- 
ing of the immature fish and the absolute preser- 
vation of the spawning grounds from intrusion 
of net or hook. 

Another class contains predatory fish like the 
walleye and perch, spawning in spring in warm- 
ing waters, but susceptible of assistance through 
artificial hatching. In general these are ade- 
quately protected by the law of the size limit, 
by which the immature fishes are kept from the 
markets. Sometimes, however, nets must be kept 
out of the. line of their spring migrations. 

Still another class is composed of the stur- 
geon. It reaches a great size, and when run- 
ning to its spawning beds in the spring is an 
easy victim to the pot-hunter. The vast ma- 
jority of the sturgeons in our lakes have been 
killed for the eggs, which are made into caviar. 
The sturgeon thus far has resisted the attempts 
at artificial propagation by reason of certain pe- 
culiarities of its own. When ripe, the eggs and 
milt are thrown as soon as the fish is touched. 
When the eggs and milt are unripe they die 
without maturing if the fish is confined in a 
pond. With the sturgeon there is but one 
method of artificial increase—to prevent all kill- 
ing for a series of years; corresponding to the 
years of unlimited slaughter. 

To protect for their greatest usefulness the 
varying groups of fishes in all the lakes, rivers 
and seas of our northern boundary is the task 
of the International Fisheries Commission. In 
so far as this commission is successful it should 
extend the fisheries, increase the amount of 
available fish food, and bring about a more har- 
monious relation between-the United States and 
Canada. Furthermore, it should improve the 
lot of each individual fisherman. If the work 
is successful, it should furnish models for the 
statutes of the different States and provinces 
which have like problems and like interests. 

If this international project is carried out satis- 
factorily, the same remedy should be applied to 


Atlantic Y. C. Report. 


CHAIRMAN Horace E. Boucuer, of the Atlan- 
tic Y. C., at the annual meeting of the club, held 
last week, submitted the following report: 


“As has been the custom in the past, your 
club had the honor of opening yacht racing on 
Gravesend Bay with an interesting regatta for 
all classes. This event was sailed on May 31, 
and from that day until the final regatta was de- 
cided on Sept. 18, your committee conducted 
seventy-one events; of these thirty-seven were 
the usual Saturday afternoon fixtures for classes 
M and below, twenty-seven races were sailed 
during race week and annual regatta and the 
remainder were specials, which included the 
Bermuda race and interesting contest around 





the difficulties arising from the migration of 
fishes in interstate waters. 
the same in Lake Michigan, controlled by the 
variant statutes of four States, as in Lake Erie 
with her five States and provinces. 

The problem of the Columbia with its mag- 
nificent fisheries at the mercy of the inadequate, 
greedy and variant statutes of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho is far more difficult and more 
hopeless than that of the Fraser River and 
Puget Sound. 

Twenty-eight years ago in my report on the 
salmon fisheries of the Columbia I called atten- 
tion, to the fact that these fisheries would be 
depleted or destroyed unless the Government of 
the United States could intervene between Ore- 
gon and Washington. In each State fishermen 
try to take all they can get and the two Legis- 
latures‘can never agree on joint action of any 
kind adequate for the protection of the species. 
This has gone on from bad to worse until the 
Columbia fisheries are but a fraction of what 
they were in 1880. At the present time, under 
the referendum laws of Oregon, all fishing 
above tidewater is forbidden in Oregon, and all 
gill net fishing by night below tidewater limit 
is also prohibited. This practically closes all 
fishing on the Oregon side, while on the Wash- 
ington side and in the spawning grounds of 
Idaho there is no limit of any kind. These 
statutes may be set aside by the courts—one or 
both of them—but meanwhile very few fishes 
reach the spawning grounds, and the fisheries 
four years hence will amount to nothing. All 
this comes from a struggle, carried into politics, 
between the associated (gill net) fishermen on 
the one hand and the owners of the fish wheels 
up the river on the other. 

The fisheries in the other boundary waters, 
Lake Michigan, the Mississippi, the Ohio and 
the Potomac; are all in similar bad way. For 
this there is no remedy evident except for the 
United States to take control of all migratory 
animals of commercial value and to control and 
legislate for the interstate fisheries as it does 
for the interstate commerce and for the inter- 
state weather. Matters of importance which no 
particular State can manage should be taken in 


Long Island 
Rochelle" Y. C. 

“Notwithstanding the heavy schedule of 
events, your committee has pleasure of report- 
ing that, thanks to“the generosity of Commo- 
dore Leonard Richards, Vice-Commodore 
Probst, Rear-Commodore Noble, Capt. Francis 
M. Wilson, Capt, Gherardi Davis, Mr. Nash and 
other members, it has been able to make an 
excellent showing in the matter of prizes with- 
out any serious drain upon the treasury of the 
club. These gentlemen all contributed one or 
more handsome trophies, which did much to 
stimulate racing on Gravesend Bay. 

“The race to Bermuda was apparently a suc- 
cess. Five yachts started and the first boat to 
finish was the Amorita, the flagship of Dr. 
Baum, Commodore of the Chicago Y. C. On 


in connection with the New 





The conditions are’ 
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hand by the United States. Problems which see- 
sawing Legislatures find insoluble because they 
cannot agree on joint action are easy enough 
to a national commission. In this case the 
machinery for investigation and control (and all 
control must be based on scientific investiga- 


tion) already exists in the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. 


Trout Prospects Bright. 


Bertin, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We are looking forward to a good 
trout season this year. When the snow fell at 
Thanksgiving the ground was not frozen, and 
as we have had continuous sleighing since No- 
vember, there is a very large accumulation of 
snow on the hills. The snow in the woods will 
melt slowly in the spring and will to a great ex- 
tent soak into the earth, filling the springs and 
insuring plenty of water in the brooks. In over 
seven or more miles of valley there are at least 
fifteen trout streams. From every notch in the 
hills a spring-fed brook comes down to join the 
Little Hoosac River, which flows north and west 
and empties into the Hudson near Troy. 

Two thousand trout were put in the water 
here last spring and application has been made 
to the State hatchery for a large supply for this 
season. Ros SAUNDERSON. 


Tarpon in Cape Cod Bay. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 14.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Last August, while I was at my 
summer cottage in Easthari~’Cape Cod, there 
was caught in one of the fish weirs a tarpon 
weighing about seventy-five pounds. 

Have you any records of these fish having 
been taken from the waters of Cape Cod Bay? 
The weir fishermen did not know the name of 
this fish, as they had never seen one before. 


F, C. Hatcu. 

[The tarpon occurs annually as an accidental 
visitor on the New Jersey and on-the Long 
Island coast. It has been taken, we believe, at 
Woods Hole, Mass. Its occurrence in Cape Cod 
Bay is surprising and this, we think, marks the 
limit of its known range to the north—Enprtor.] 


time allowance, however, Amorita was defeated 
by Margaret, the property of George S. Runk, 
of the New York Y. C. The race, which started 
on June 5, was a remarkable one, as the sailing 
yachts, favored by a fair breeze for the entire 
course of 670 miles, made better time than did 
the power boats that started on the same day 
for the same distance. 

“The race around Long Island was rather 
successful. The contest was started on July 31 
and first prize was won .by Nutmeg. Race 
week, which was held in September, brought 
together not only an excellent fleet of small 
craft but also the big sloops Winsome, Aurora 
and Istalena, which sailed a most interesting 
series of races over the America’s Cup course. 
The sloops Gardenia and Aspirant also sailed off 
Sandy Hook during the race week. 
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“Notwithstanding the fact that the big sloops 
were with us, the principal interest in race week 
centered in the second leg of the Thompson 
trophy for class Q boats. The finest fleet of 
25-footers ever gathered together in a single 
contest sailed in the series, and the winner was 
F, G. Stewart’s Princess. The S boats had an 
interesting race for a cup offered by Capt. 
Francis M. Wilson. The trophy was won by 
Catseye, the property of J. F. Adams. 

“Your committee found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain Long Island Sound entries for 
race week. The fixture was well announced in 
the daily press and besides when practically 
every owner on the Sound received a personal 
letter from your chairman. Still the number of 
entries, barring only the 25-foot division, was 
not satisfactory. It is the: belief of your chair- 
man, therefore, that race week might be im- 
proved by looking in other quarters for yachts, 
and he would suggest that cups be offered for 
a series of races among the one-design classes 
of the south side of Long Island to be sailed 
for during the annual race week of the club. 

“Your chairman believes furthermore that it 
is imperative that your regatta committee be 
appointed not later than Dec. 1 of the season 
prior to which it is to serve. Such a move is 
absolutely necessary if you are desirous of see- 
ing the club carry through a successful racing 
program of the more important events.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the club decided 
to ask the trustees to see if things could not 
be arranged so that the annual election take 
place in December instead of February. Mr. 
Boucher has been renominated as chairman of 
the regatta committee for this year. 


Barnegat Bay Association. 


Tue yacht clubs having headquarters on 
Barnegat Bay have formed an _ association, 
which is to be known as the Barnegat Yacht 
Racing Association. The delegates from the 
eight clubs met at the Yachtsmen’s Club, Phila. 
delphia, last week and organized. The clubs 
represented were Seaside Park, Bay Head, 
Mantoloking, Island Heights, Barnegat City, 
Bayalette, Cedar and Tom’s River. The annual 
meeting is to be held on March 14, when the 
organization will be perfected by the election 
of officers. The nominating committee will 
then offer the following ticket to the delegates: 
President, John C. McAvoy, Island Heights Y. 
C.; Vice-President, Dr. E. A. Pennington, Bay 
Head Y. .C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Herman 
Muller, Seaside Park Y. C.; Executive Commit- 
tee—Dr. A. L. Mulford, Cedar Y. C.; Commo- 
dore Charles E. Smith, Barnegat City Y. C.; 
Racing Committee—Guy A. Luberg, Island 
Heights Y. C.; R. Herbert Crowell, Seaside 
Park Y. C.; Dr. E. A. Pennington, Bay Head 
Y. C.; Charles M. Horter, Cedar Y. C.; Edgar 
P. Earle, Montoloking Y. C.; Charles E. Smith, 
Barnegat City Y. C.; Charles C. Eareckson, 
Lavalette Y. C. 

The association has been formed to encour- 
age yacht racing and yacht building, and to es- 
tablish and enforce uniform rules for the gov- 
ernment of races on Barnegat Bay. The forma- 
tion of this association has already given the 
sport quite a boom, and it is announced that as 
the outlook is very satisfactory, eight new yachts 
are to be built for the coming season’s racing. 
The association is to encourage a sound type of 
yacht that is speedy and suitable for cruising 
or for afternoon sailing. 

President McAvoy, who has done much to 
bring about this new state of affairs, says, “We 
have been trying for several years to bring 
about the formation of this association, and now 
that this has been accomplished, I predict that 
Barnegat Bay will rapidly assume its proper 
place among yachting sections. The inter-bay 
races of last season were largely instrumental 
in bringing things to such a state that the or- 
ganization was made possible. By a new system 
which will be inaugurated by the association, 
instead of each club having open races for sneak 
boxes, these races will be conducted by the 
governing body, which will award points in each 
race to be counted for the championship. The 
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big regatta each season will be run by the as- 
sociation, and it will be a three-days’ regatta 
with handicap events for all types of yachts.” 

Revised rules for the Sewell and Morgan cup 
races have already been drafted. They are very 
different from the old rules and call for boats 
of sane type instead of the freaks that the old 
rules produced. The rules follow: 

The cups will be raced for by catboats which 
conform to the following limitations and do not 
include boats having square sides, snub-nosed 
bows, bilge boards or double centerboards or 
rudders. , 

Racing length, for time allowance shall be the 
length over all added to the square root of the 
sail area, divided by two. 

Length over all shall not be less than 24 feet 
or more than 28 feet, and is measured from the 
fore side of the stem to the after edge of the 
stern-board or transom and does not include 
the rudder post. 

Sails—A mainsail only shall be used. 

Ballast—Shifting of ballast shall not be al- 
lowed. Outside ballast shall not be allowed. 
The centerboard shall be of wood with only 
enough ballast to make it sink easily. 

Crew.—Limited to three and a helmsman. 

Pot-lead, etc.—The use of pot-lead, graphite, 
grease or other similar substances on the hull 
shall not be allowed. 

Scantling restrictions: 

Stem.—Sided at head 3% inches. Oak. 

Keel.—Minimum sectional area at after end 
of centerboard well, 48 square inches, includ- 
ing keelson and deadwood. Oak. Minimum 
thickness (depth), 3% inches. Breadth of keel 
may taper ffom greatest section to 3% inches 
at bow and stern. 

Frames and Deck Beams.—Minimum total sec- 
tional area per foot of spacing, 2'4 square 
inches. Oak. Maximum spacing 12 inches be- 
tween centers. 

Clamp and Shelf.—Sectional area at center 
for clamp and shelf shall total at least 6 square 
inches. Yellow pine. 

Bilge and Side Stringer—Sectional area at 
center for bilge and side stringer shall total 
at least 7 square inches. Yellow pine. 

Planking and Deck.—Shall not be less than 
%-inch finished. (A reduction of %-inch allowed 
if canvas covered.) 

Floor Frames.—Over the keel shall be at least 
as large in area as the heel of the frame. 

Materials.—If other than those called for in 
these scantling restrictions are used, the sizes 
shall be such as to give at least as much 
strength. 

Existing Boats.—Any catboat built previous 
to Jan. 1, 1909, whose over all length is not 
less than 22 feet or more than 30 feet is eligible 
to race for this cup. 

All boats must conform to the spirit of these 
limitations in the estimation of the commitee 
and their decision shall be final. 


New Fast Steam Yacht. 


A FAST steam yacht similar in type to M. C-. 
D. Borden’s Little Sovereign is building at the 
Seabury yards at Morris Heights for a member 
of the New York Y. C., which will be used this 
season as-a private ferryboat plying between the 
owner’s country home on the Hudson and the 
city. Charles L. Seabury designed the yacht 
and her general dimensions are 140 feet over-all, 
133 feet on the waterline, 13 feet 8 inches beam. 

The keel, stem and sternpost of the new yacht 
are of oak. The center keelson, bilge keelsons, 
engine and boiler seatings, sheer strake, main 
deck stringers, main bulkheads, floors, breast 
hook and coal bunkers are of steel. The frames 
are of white oak, steam bent and the planking 
is of two thicknesses. The hull is about com- 
pleted and the machinery is well under way. 

The yacht will be fitted with *two Seabury 
triple expansion engines, with twin screws and 
a Seabury water tube boiler of the latest design. 

The forward deck house will be used as a 
dining room and arranged with buffet and dumb- 
waiter to the galley below. The crew’s quarters 
and officers’ staterooms with the galley, as noted, 
are in the forward part of the vessel. Directly 
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aft the machinery space there is a double state- 
room for the owner, which will have a brass 
bedstead on the starboard side and wide tran- 
som on the port side. There are also 2 small 
saloon, a bathroom and guest’s stateroom with 
separate toilets connecting the same. 

The yacht will be steered from the bridge on 
the after deck house. Thirty-two miles an hour 
has been guaranteed as the speed of the boat. 
The owner of the Little Sovereign was guaran- 
teed a speed of thirty miles an hour and she 
made thirty-four miles an hour. Delivery of the 
new yacht will be made on or before May 1. 





Carnegie Back from Long Voyage. 


THE non-magnetic yacht Carnegie, which has 
been taking magnetic observations for some 
months, arrived here last week from New 
Haven. It was the first time she had been in 
port since last August. When Carnegie sailed 
away in August she went to St. John’s, and 
from there worked her way along the Labrador 
coast. Then she did some deep Sea work, voy- 
aging to Madeira and Bermuda. The data gath- 
ered through the cruise will prove of the great- 
est benefit to science. Some surprising, and 
heretofore. unknown things have been learned 
about the movements of the magnetic needle. 
The data gathered also show that the magnetic 
charts will have to be revised. Several serious 
errors have been discovered in them. This in- 
formation will be given the Hydrographic Office 
and corrected charts for navigators will be is- 
sued. New York is the first American port 
visited by the yacht since she started on her 
cruise. She has covered an area of about 8,000 
miles in her quest for information. The vessel 
had a stormy passage from Bermuda to New 
Haven. She weathered the same storm which 
is supposed to have sent the Navy tug Nina to 
the bottom. Carnegie will be overhauled and 
additions made to her equipment. This done, 
she will be reprovisioned and started on a long 
cruise of the North Atlantic. She is to work 
as far as the coast of England. Prof. Edward 
Kidson, Dr. R. R. Terfel, J. P. Ault and Dr. 
C. C. Craft were among those on board during 
the cruise. 


Southern Y. C. 


New Or .eans, La., Feb. 15.—During the week 
the Southern Y. C. held its annual meeting and 


elected the following officers: A. Baldwin, 
Commodore; Ernest Jahncke, Vice-Commo- 
dore; C. A. Farwell, Rear-Commodore; J. J. 


Hooper, Treasurer. Governing Committee—A. 
F. Landry, T. D. Miller, E. H. Keep, E. H. 
Wharton Davies and J. M. Kinabrew. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed the indebtedness 
of the club is $3,500, of which $1,800 is bonded. 
Some of the members of the club desire to 
issue bonds to the extent of $6,000 and pay 
off the debts of the organization in addition 
to making a number of improvements and re- 
pairs to the club headquarters at West End on 
.Lake Pontchartrain. Out of a membership of 
434 only twenty-two votes were cast at the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers. There 
appears to be a lack of interest on the part of 
many of the members. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


ComMmoporeE Frank S. Hastines, of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., has made these ap- 
pointments: Fleet Captain, George Emlen 
Roosevelt; Fleet Surgeon, Homer Gibney, 
M.D.; Fleet Chaplain, Rev. Robert Davis. 

The trustees have decided. to open the club 
house at Oyster Bay on Friday, May 27. The 
club will go in commission on Saturday, May 28. 


Bay View Y. C. 


At the annual meeting of the Bay View Y. 
C., held at Holland Station, Rockaway Beach, 
these officers were elected: Commodore, Ed- 
ward E. Effinger; Vice-Commodore, L. C. 
Heimer; Rear-Commodore, Harry Groth; Fleet 
Captain, Jesse- Walker; Treasurer, Nicholas P. 
Lorenzo; Financial Secretary, Edward Duncan; 
Recording Secretary, John Woehr. 
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The Pirate. 


I must leave my readers to form their own 
opinion as to the truth of this story. I had it 
first hand from Trant, who can have had no 
possible reason for inventing it. As to the 
ethics of the case, there again they have noth- 
ing to do with me. Trant—who, by the way, 
I do not know particularly well—is called among 
‘his intimates “The Bad Man,” which nom de 
guerre I believe he brought home from the 
Wild West, where he spent several unprofitable 
years cattle punching. He has also served be- 
fore the mast, both in the merchant service and 
in a foreign navy—the Chilian, if I remember 
rightly—besides having tried his hand at gold 
mining; and, in fact, most of the occupations 
which attract the rolling stones of civilization. 

Whenever I have run across him he has been 
in a chronic state of impecuniosity, but always 
full of wild schemes for making a fortune. 
Wherefore, when I found him in a smart 12- 
ton cutter in Dartmouth I concluded one of his 
schemes had turned up trumps. 

After inspecting and duly admiring his vessel 
I asked him where he had picked her up. 

“Picked her up!” he said, smiling. “Well, 
perhaps that sounds more respectable, but as a 
matter of fact I stole her.” 

“It sounds a tall order,” I suggested; how did 
you manage it?” 

“Well, little Sandford put me on to it,” he re- 
plied, “or rather,” he corrected himself, “some- 
thing he said did.” 

“You know Sandford?” he asked. “Well, he 
sails about those damned Essex flats in a little 
oddme-dod of a boat about the size of a hip 
bath and much the same shape, and talks of 
nothing but banks and buoys and mud.” 

I had suffered Sandford on several occasions 
and nodded sympathetically. 

“Well,” Trant continued, “it seems a curious 
thing had happened in one of his favorite mud 
holes, a place called West Mardon. Some fel- 
low had sailed in thereabout three months ago 
in a yacht called Avocet. He had moored her 
in one of, the creeks, rowed ashore, and never 
been seen or heard of since. It is a common 
thing for a yacht to be left for three or four 
weeks, but even then a local man is usually 
asked to keep his eye on her. But on this oc- 
casion no one appears to have seen the owner, 
and as the yacht was new and in no yacht list, 
nothing could be discovered about her owner. 
The local opinion was that he must be dead.” 

I could not help thinking about this after 
Sandford had left me. You see, if the fellow 
was dead, or had no further use for the boat 
she might be useful to me. The more I thought 
over it.the more the idea pleased me, and by 
the week end I had made up my mind to try 
my luck as a pirate. ; 

About 5:30 on Saturday I was dumped out 
at West Mardon by the carrier who is the only 
connection between that doleful place and the 
outer world. 1 struggled down to the: so-called 
hard—a mixture of mud and oyster shells, shells 
underneath and mud on top as a rule—and in- 
quired of an ancient salt if he could tell me 
where I should be likely to find my dinghy. 

“Wot’s the name o’ your yacht, sir?” he asked. 

“The Avocet,” I answered, as bold as brass. 

“Ho!” he ejaculated, “you’ve come back, ’ave 
yer? Well, a Welsh ’e took your dinghy 
into his shed, else she’d a rended all to bits 
in the sun; she would, an’ ’e’s moored the yacht 
"way up Tow Fleet out on the woi.” 

After a considerable delay John Welsh was 
unearthed. He “’oped as ’ow ’e done roight, 
but ———,” and here he gave five or six rea- 
sons for everything he’d done, and almost broke 
down when he recounted the time and labor 
he had put in looking after things. Well, I 
patted John Welsh on the back, paid him the 
modest sum he asked for his labors, and he 
left me aboard the yacht with many good wishes 
as regards my health and the weather. 

The boat, in spite of Mr. Welsh’s labors, was 
ir a frightful pickle, and in such a foul condi- 
tier under water that it was doubtful if she 
would handle at all. But I dare not wait to tidy 
up. Already the yacht had created so much stir 
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in the place that her owner—or supposed owner 
—would have been an object of general interest. 

In spite of the time—it was just on sunset— 
I got under way at once and made for the open 
water. Once clear of ‘the creeks I laid her to 
and had a hunt below for charts or something 
to guide me through the maze of banks which 
lie along this coast. 3 

No charts were to be found. The nearest I 
could come to one was a railway guide with a 
miserable map and a nautical almanac, which 
supplied the doleful news that it was high water 
at 9 p. M. This meant a falling tide until 3 
A. M., and the certainty of staying on'any bank 
I happened to touch. 

I steered in a southeast direction, sounding 
continuously, and very soon got into three 
fathoms. I tried altering the course in both 
directions, but got no more water, and often 
considerably less. This went on for some time, 
and I was getting quite reconciled to two and 
a half and three fathoms when I suddenly ran 
into deep water. Now, at last, I thought I was 
in a deep channel, and if only I could keep in 
it until daylight I should be all right. 

I had not gone far when I got another three 
fathom sounding. I naturally steered for the 
open water at once and drove her hard and 
fast on a sand bank. This was about midnight 
and the tide falling like fury. There was a 
moon, and with this light; supplemented by the 
anchor light, I set to work a§ the tide left me 
to scrub and scrape the marine curiosities from 
the yacht’s bottom. 

She floated about 6 a. m. Away to the south 
and east I had seen steamers’ lights passing all 
night and could now see their smoke and masts. 
As I had no idea how the banks lay I took 
the bull by the horns and made a bee-line for 
the steamers. Several times I stuck, but only 
for a few minutes, and by high water I had 
made the: Swin middle light vessel. From here 
into the Thames I dragged slowly against the 
tide. I was now in waters which I knew a 
little about, and I had no difficulty in making 
Sheerness. On the evening flood I crawled up 
the Medway and hid in a small creek on the 
port side. Here I refitted the yacht, painted her 
black—she was white when I took her—and al- 
tered her name to Privateer. When I had fin- 
ished with her I*would have defied anyone to 
recognize her. 


“And do you mean to say you have never 
heard anything of her owner?” I asked. 

“Wait a minute—I’m coming to that.” 

“Well, I sailed her about and had almost for- 
gotten about the real owner. I took her over 
to Holland and messed about over there for 
about a month. Then I decided to go west and 
got held up at Dover with everlasting west and 
southwest winds. A crowd of small craft were 
copped up with me in the dock there, waiting 
for a fair wind. It was a wretched job. I spent 
most of my time lying on deck, smoking and 
yarning to the fellows on the other boats. 

I was tied up near a great pile of timber 
stacked on the quay and one afternoon while I 
was drawing on deck I noticed a fellow dodg- 
ing about round the timber and obviously taking 
the greatest interest in either myself or the 
yacht. 

This did not look healthy, but I pretended not 
to notice him. However, he came and stood 
right against the yacht and said, “You've got a 
nice able little ship there.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “she’s a good boat for 
her size. : 

“T’m sure she is,” he said, “and plenty of room 
below, I expect.” 

“Oh, fair,” I replied. ~~ 

“It’s a pity you altered the color,” he said, 
stooping down and speaking in a low tone. I 
liked her better white.” 

I saw it was all up, so I asked him to come 
aboard. By. the way he swung himself on to 
the deck by the shrouds I saw at once that he 
was used to boats. 

“Come below,” was all he said as he went 
down the companion. It was with very mixed 
feelings that I followed him. 

He sat down on the starboard side and I on 
the port, and we stared at each other in silence 
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for some time. Then he said: 

“T suppose you stole her from West Mardon?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “about six weeks ago.” 

“Well,” he said, “you’ve got a cheek and no 
mistake. My name is Brown,” he added, “and 
yours?” 

“Trant.” 

“What, Herbert Trant?” 

I nodded. 

“Qh,” you’re Trant, are you? I’ve heard of 
you before,” and he stared hard at me again. 

“Well, now you have turned up,” I said, “I 
suppose I’d better hand the boat over, but as 
you did not seem to have' any use for her I 
thought I might as well borrow her. You'll find 
her in perfect order.” 

“How do you like her?” he asked suddenly 
in quite a friendly tone. 

“Oh, very much,” I replied. “She’s just what 
I should have built if I could afford it.” 

“I wonder if you’re to be trusted?” he said, 
looking hard at me. 

“Not by people who leave yachts lying about 
for months together,” I answered, laughirig. 

“No; I would not trust you myself in a case 
like that,’ he said, smiling, “but,” he added, 
looking seriously at me, “suppose a fellow was 
in a bit of a hole, would you lend him a hand?” 

“I’ve been in several holes myself,” I ane 
swered. 

“Seen the paper to-day?” he asked suddenly. 

“No,” I said. 

“When can we get out of the dock?” 

“About five,” I replied. : 

“Well, look here,” he said. “If you'll take 
me over to the other side, and drop me on the 
Belgian coast, you can have the damned boat. 
I’m in a bit of a muddle over here. I only 
make one condition; that is, that you don’t go 
ashore again or have anyone else aboard, and 
I would rather you say nothing about our trip 
for a week or two.” 

Well, to cut a long story short,.I get out of 
the dock at five and landed the late owner just 
to the west of Nieuport as the day was break- 
ing. “Who do you think he was?” 

“T've no idea,” I answered. 

“Why, Ieee icceeeeeit 

“Great Scott!” I exclaimed as he gave the 
name of the man the papers had been full of 
for weeks in connection with the biggest bank 
fraud of recent years. 

“Yes,” Trant said. “He told me all about it 
as we Sailed across. The whole thing had been 
planned for months. This boat was built par- 
ticularly for the job. She was left at West 
Mardon for him to make his escape in. The 
week after he left her there he should have 
been back with the “swag,” but the robbery had 
to be put off. The bed before the fraud 
was carried out he went to West Mardon to 
get the boat ready and found her gone. He 
had arrived in Dover to try the mail boats, but 
the cat was out of the bag, and they were on 
the lookout for him. He was done, when he 
happened to spot the yacht. If you remember 
the case he was tracked to Dover, and there all 


sign of him disappeared. 


“How would you stand if the authorities found 
out you had taken him over?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” Trant replied, addin 
ingly, “and I’m not going to try and fin 
Fores’ Sporting Sketches. 


laugh- 
out.” — 





Yachts Change Hands. 


Tue following transfer of yachts are reported 
through the Hollis Burgess yacht agency: | 

Cruising yawl Friendship, sold by Horatio 
Gilber, Boston Y. C., to Francis A. Gunivan, 
Beverly, Mass. : 

Twenty-two-foot sloop Marie L., sold by 
George Lee, of Boston, to a member of the 
Boston Y. C., who will use her in eastern waters 
next summer. 

Twenty-one-foot raceabout Tunipoo, sold by 
Charles A. Cooley, of Brookline, to Fred C. 
Fish, of Winchester, Mass. 





The Forzst anp Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on 
regularly. 


order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
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TSDC eae 
CANOES es 
|_Strong, Light, Swift-Moving | 


Designed and made by the Rushton people in the Rushton 
shops—a guarantee of satisfaction. indian Girl Canoes 
represent all that is demanded by the veteran canoeist. 
They are beautifully proportioned, with artistic lines, 
powerfully ribbed to withstand a lifetime of wear, and 
above all, are safe. No canoe is so easily driven as 
the Indian Girl, ae 

illustrates describes the compiete Rush- 
Our Free Book % 


ton line. A style, — and size to suit you. 
We st ip direct where we have no dealer. Write us. 


J. H. RUSHTON, inc., 675 Water St., Canton, New York. 





Motor Boating. 


Motor Boat Show. 


Tue Motor Boat Show, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Builders, attracted lots of attention at the Madi- 
son Square Garden. It opened on Saturday, 
Feb. 19, and will close to-night. The main floor 
of the amphitheatre was given up to boats and 
marine engines and in the balcony were displays 
of accessories, and the motor boat enthusiast 
spent lots of time looking over the new boats, 
studying the different motors, examining pro- 
pellers and many other devices of use on a 
motor boat. 

On the floor there were fifty-four boats rep- 

- resenting many types from the small open launch 
to the 54-foot cruising craft. There were speedy 
boats suitable for afternoon outings and craft 
well adapted to racing. It was a chance, too, to 
see how western boats compared with those 
turned out by eastern builders, and it was con- 
ceded that for finish and handsome appearance 
the East is far ahead of the West, but the West 
can turn out good, staunch craft at prices far 
below those charged by Eastern builders. 

The exhibits of the Elco-Bayonne Gas En- 
gine and Power Company, Detroit Boat Com- 
pany, Michigan Steel Boat Company, W. H. 
Mullins Company, Trtiscott Boat Company, At- 
lantic Boat Company and the Standard occupied 
pretty much the center of the main floor and 
the ,boats displayed showed what marked pro- 
gress had been made since the motor boat began 
to grow popular. 

Charles L. Seabury, the designer of many 
well-known boats, after looking the show over, 
said: “There is a marked improvement in the 
boats and engines shown. The designers and 
builders realize that it is important to produce 
more substantial, more comfortable and more 
seaworthy boats than have been built in the 
past. The absence of the freak racer is par- 
ticularly noticeable. The class of visitors dur- 
ing the early days of the show is evidence of 
the increasing popularity of the motor boat, and 
those who are interested want good serviceable 
boats.” 

It is impossible in this issue of Forest AND 
STREAM to write of all the exhibits, but a more 
extended account of the show and what was 
seen’ there will be published next week. On the 
opening day there were a few exhibits of boats 
that attracted much attention. The Gas Engine 
& Power Co. & Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Cons., 
showed a raised deck cruiser 42 feet long, 9 feet 6 
inches beam, 3 feet draft. The hull construction 
is of oak stem, stern and keel, white oak frames 
and cedar planking, all copper fastened and 
riveted throughout. The gasolene tank of 200 
gallons is forward in a separate compartment. 
The main cabin is 13 feet 6 inches long. The 
engine is of the Speedway four-cylinder four- 
cycle, 6 inches by 6 inches type, of thirty-two 
to forty horsepower. The joiner work is of 
mahogany. The boat is lighted throughout with 
acetylene gas and she has a searchlight. This 
boat is well worth inspection. For genuine com- 





fort in long distance cruising, combined with 
good speed capabilities, she cannot be surpassed. 

Another boat in this same exhibit was a 45- 
Twenty miles an hour 


foot seagoing runabout. 





is her every day and easily made speed. Her 
motor is a 6-cylinder, 6 by 6 inches Speedway 
engine of 50 to 60 horsepower. They also show 
a 30-foot runabout of fourteen miles an hour 
speed and a yacht tender of 25 feet, of twelve 
miles speed. There is also a full line of 1910 
model Speedway engines to be seen. 

The Elco-Bayonne exhibit consisted of ‘six 
boats, all handsome, substantial and up to date 
which showed the many improvements of the 
last twelve months. The Elco-De Luxe is a 54- 
foot craft, fitted with a Standard engine of 60 
horsepower. The fittings and furnishings are 
elaborate and the accommodations of spacious 
character. The 40-foot Elco-Standard, designed 
and built by the. Eleo Company, and fitted with 
a Standard engine of 20 horsepower, is con- 
spicuous. She is a model cruising vessel. A 
35-foot Elco-Express, with motor of 60 horse- 
power, attracts much attention. Her speed is 
twenty-two miles an hour. The 26-foot Elco- 
Express, of eighteen miles; the 25-foot Elco- 
Electric, battery capacity fifty-five miles on one 
charge, and the 20-foot Elco-Express yacht 
tender, small, yet fast, complete a very hand- 
soine showing of the best of boats, thoroughly 
equipped. 

A very interesting exhibit was that of the 
Welin Davitt & Lane & De Groot Co., known 
as builders of life boats. A launch and knock- 
about were shown. g 

These boats were constructed to demonstrate 
the possibility of building small craft in a way 
to gain in efficiency, lightness, safety and dura- 
bility without increasing their cost over the first 
class wooden boat more than about to per cent. 
to 15 per cent. They are built of the highest 
grade Parsons manganese bronze, because of its 
non-corrosive and non-fouling properties, and 
with their plating worked in wide strakes,. double 
riveted with the same metal, with felt between 
laps to insure: tightness, are stoutly braced and 
held to line and form by oaken ribs, the latter 
secured by patent metal clips, which are them- 
selves riveted to the plating, instead of being 
fastened by screws—through the wood—which 
always work loose in time. 

The larger of the two boats is a very roomy 
and classy looking cruiser, equipped with a 40 
horsepower Holmes 6-cylinder motor. The im- 
proved construction was best observed in the 
knockabout which was left unfinished to facili- 
tate inspection. The cruiser has air tight bulk- 
heads or compartments like an ocean liner and 
is therefore as unsinkable as she is undentable. 
The company’s superior equipment, which en- 
ables it to turn out three or four of its peer- 
less lifeboats per day, will in future be utilized 
in the building of this class of motor pleasure 
craft and of lifeboats having the same improved 
construction. 7 

Big boats of the cruiser type were the feature 
of the Detroit Boat Company’s exhibit. Two 
in particular showed the-extremes of motor boat 
building. The Lusitania and the Mauretania 
were representatives of these types. The for- 
mer, finished in a bright yellow, is thirty feet 
long; the latter, which is but five feet longer, 
has a blue body and costs four times the price 
of the Lusitania. 





New Orleans Wants Long Race. 


Owners of motor boats of New Orleans are 
planning to have a race to Havana from their 
port at the same time that the race from Phila- 
delphia to Havana is held. A member of the 
Southern Club said recently: “This occean 
racing of power boats is no new fancy. It dates 
back to 1905, when the first Marblehead race 
was held. That race was a signal success, and 
since this has become one of the principal 
yachting features of the season, showing a 
larger fleet at the starting line every year. On 
Lake Erie, Lake Superior, in Texas, on the 
upper Mississippi, even so far as Australia the 
good work has spread, always carrying with it 
a development of boats, outfits and crews. We 
yachtsmen of New Orleans have been long in 
coming into the game. It is not for lack of 
boats, for we. have a fleet suitable for such work, 
equal, if not superior, to many of the boats 
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which have participated in other long races. 

“The opportunity before the yachtsmen of 
New Orleans is this” When the Havana race 
is started from Philadelphia, one fleet should 
start from New Orleans with the finish line at 
the same point, timed so that both fleets should 
arrive at the same time. The finish of this race 
would be the greatest day in American yacht- 
ing, bringing together two fleets of representa- 
tive yachts. 

“The course from Philadelphia to Havana is 
approximately 1,200 miles, all in the open, with 
no chances for a stop of any kind, while the 
course from New Orleans could be made via 
Tampa and Key West, a distance of about 800 
miles. At no time will the craft be a great 
distance off shore, and none of the boats would 
have to make provisions for carrying gasolene 
other than contained in their regular tanks, as 
they could easily replenish without delay at any 
place on the coast. 

“Doubtless, either of the yacht clubs will be 
willing to handle the arrangements, and there 
should be no trouble in securing prizes.” 

The following are the boats of the power 
yacht fleet of New Orleans deemed fully cap- 
able of making the race in creditable fashion: 

Elizabeth, A. Mackie, Sr., owner; designed 
by Whittelsey & Whitaker, built in Chicago; 
length, 63 feet. 

Jennie, T. Sully, owner; designed by Thomas 
Sully, built in Biloxi; length, 56 feet. 

Ruth R., T. T. Raboul, owner; designed and 
built by Matthews, Port Clinton, Ohio; length, 
50 feet. 

Wanda, Drs. Grosjean and Richardson, own- 
ers; designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker, built 
in Baltimore; length, 46 feet.. 

Oie Sauvage, E. E. Paramore, owner; de- 
signed by H. P. Johnson, built in New Orleans; 
length, 46 feet. 

Tokay III., R. C. McClure, owner; designed 
by H. P. Johnson, built in New Orleans; length, 
40 feet. 

Neandoc, A. Mackie, Jr., owner; designed by 
H. P. Johnson, built in New Orleans; length, 
43 feet. 

C. M., Jack Soria, owner; designed by Jack 
Soria, built in Algiers; length, 42 feet. 

Talisman, L. C. Fallon, owner; designed by 
a. P. Johnson, built in New Orleans; length 42 
eet. 

Apache, W. H. Bofinger, owner; designed 
and built in New Orleans by P. Grutti, length. 
40 feet. 





Tricks with Motor Boats. 


Turs is the time of year when many who 
know and others who do not know visit the 
many places where boats are stored during the 
winter months in search of bargains. The boats 
that were for sale in the fall and were not sold 
were pulled up on the beaches and their hulls 
can be seen out of the water. Sometimes one 
can find a good bargain among these. Often 
the novice finds. anything but a good bargain 
and one who has purchased boats and knows a 
good one from a bad one has given some advice 
to would-be purchasers. 

The prospective buyer may know something 
about the hulls of boats, and if he does not 
know anything about motors he, may bring a 
friend who knows something about the machinist 
trade and perhaps a little about gasolene motors. 
After the man who is willing to buy has made 
his examination of the hull his friend turns his 
attention to the motor. He says that if the 
bearings are not worn and that if the compres- 
sion is good it will be an easy matter to make 
the minor repairs that the motor may require. 

So the machinist friend of the possible buyer 
gets hold of the flywheel and tries to joggle it 
up and down. Then he closes the relief cocks 
and turns the wheel over. He says that the 
compression is fairly, good and that .the motor 
will not need new piston rings for perhaps two 
seasons, after which the bearings will have to 
,be rebabbitted. His decision is that by taking 
up a little lost motion here and there in the 
ignition rig the motor will be pretty good for 
two seasons. 


% 
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But it often happens that the machinist friend 
does not know about the trick of doping a motor, 
and if he does not know about this he is apt to 
mislead the prospective buyer. The trick of dop- 
ing a motor when the cylinders have become 
scored and the rings worn is easy and cheap, 
and there are a good many motor boats for sale 
that were doped just before they were laid up. 
Their motors will stand inspection by any one 
who does not know the trick. The motors will 
run pretty well for several demonstrations. 

The doping is done in this way: Pour into 
each cylinder through the spark plug tap half 
a teacupful of cylinder oil and turn the flywheel 
over a few times to distribute the oil up and 
down the inside of the cylinder and in the rings. 
Then get some graphite, a tin putty blower such 
as the small boys use and a bit of cotton waste. 

Turn the flywheel until the piston is at its 
lowest point in the cylinder. Fill the putty 
blower with. graphite, insert it into the cylinder 
through the spark plug tap, pack the waste 
around the putty. blower and gently blow its 
contents into the cylinder. Remove the putty 
blower, cover the hole with the waste and turn 
the flywheel half a dozen times. Do this two 
or three times with each cylinder. 

If you have a little gasolene in the tank or 
can fill the mixing valve or the,cup of the car- 
buretter, start the motor and let it run for a 
few minutes without water in the water jacket. 
The cylinder will heat up, the graphite and oil 
will be baked into the scorings of the cylinder 
and the worn parts of the rings, and will form 
a surface that can hardly be distinguished from 
a smooth cylinder bore in case the motor has 
removable cylinder heads and the machinist 
takes off the heads to examine the bore. 

A motor doped in this way shows nearly as 
good compression as a motor in fairly good 
condition. It can be used a dozen times or more 
before it will lose compression and show what 
ails it. 

The bearings also can be treated so that their 
condition will appear very much better than it 
is, but the result is not so deceptive as the 
doping of the cylinders. Filling the grease 
cups, if the bearings are lubricated that way, 
with mica axle grease, squeezing plenty of it 
into the bearings and running the motor for 
a few minutes will tighten them up. j 

An automobile motor can be doped in the 
same way. No reputable dealer in used ma- 
chines would do it, but it is done by private 
sellers. 

It is easy to tell whether a gasolene motor 
has been doped with graphite. Open the relief 
cock in a cylinder, turn over the flywheel and 
let the compression blow out in the fingers. 
Any person who knows anything about ma- 
chinery will quickly distinguish between the 
dark oil that has been scorched in the cylinder 
and the black stuff that comes from a mixture 
of oil and graphite and is hard to wash off. 

If this black, pasty mixture comes out of the 
relief cock, it indicates that the motor has been 
recently doped. 
few times since doping there will be a slight 
indication in the discharge from the cylinder 
relief cocks. In that case open the drain cock 
in the base and turn the wheel over, letting the 
contents blow on the fingers. If the motor has 
been doped there will be graphite in the dis- 
charge from the base. 


Sparks. 


Henry J. Gretow has..taken into partnership 
Alexander M. Orr, Jr., who had for some years 
had charge of the brokerage department of his 
business. The new firm is Gielow & Orr. 


The new cruising power yacht Sea Duck, 83 
feet over all, has been launched from Lawley 
yard. This yacht was built from designs by 
Fred D. Lawley, and is for C. H. Tyler, of 
Boston, who will soon make a cruise in south- 
ern waters. 


Motor boat men of Great Britain are talk- 
ing of following the example of the sail yacht 
men and adopting a regular system of survey 
and classification of motor boats by Lloyds. 


If the motor has been run a - 
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William H. Hand, of New Bedford, has de- 
signed a 40-foot cruising power boat for a 
Massachusetts yachtsman, which is to be built 
by Sanford & Goddard at Papoosesquaw. This 
yacht is to have a 65-horsepower motor, which 
will give a speed of 15 miles an hour. 


Flying Shoe, a British hydroplane, fitted with 
a 75-horsepower motor, is said to have made 
38 nautical miles an hour. It is to be sent to 
Monaco for the racing there. 


W. J. Deed; Jr., naval architect, has opened 
an office at 113 Devonshire street, Boston. Mr. 
Deeds has designed several motor boats and 
has been associated with Small Bros. and other 
designers as draftsman. 


The Detroit motor boat show will open on 
Feb, 28 and last until March 5. The Buffalo | 
show will be March 21 to March 30. The 
Chicago show will be March 26 to April 2. 


At the annual meeting of the Pawtucket 
Motor Boat Club these officers were elected: 
Commodore, Arthur A. Rhodes; Vice-Commo- 
dore, Fred E. Johnson; Rear-Commodore, Ray- 
mond E, Cranston; Secretary, H. W. Kimball; 
Treasurer, William I. Cranston; Board of Gov- 
ernors—William I. Lee, R. E. Thornton, W. E. 
Carey. The club is to apply for membership in 
the Naragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association. 


Canoeing. 





Fort Washington C. C. 


At a regular meeting of the Fort Washington 
C. C., held in February, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Commodore, 


NTUNTIE DOASION 


KAWUAL DIVISION DINNER 
on Seheteayerening Febru 
PRVLANLUPIIA, PA. 


WACALMSACK-CRUISE May w= 
RANCOCAS CRUISE May aaa 





Everitt V. Walker; Vice-Commodore, Joseph 
Romlein; Secretary, William Schindele; Treas- 
urer, Robert Romlein; Fleet Captain, V. W. 
Dexheimer. 


Atlantic Division Program. 


Tue Atlantic Division A. C. A. has issued a 
very neat program of the season’s events which 
began with the Division dinner last week in 
Philadelphia. It is in colors and the flags of the 
clubs are displayed on halliards. A copy of this 
very attractiye program is printed herewith. 
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° Aug. 23-24.—Bradford (Pa.) G. C. C. D. Henline, Sec’y. May 3-5.—Hutchinson, Kans.—Kansas State tournament i 

Trapshooting. Sept. 5-6.—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, under the auspices of the Hutchinson Gun Club. i 

under the auspices of the Roanoke G, C. A. H. H C. T. Rankin, Sec’y. , i 

oneapre Boyd, Pres. under the auspices of the Hutchinson Gun Club. C. i 

T. Rankin, Sec’y. 4 

If you want your shoot to be announced here REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. May 4-5.—Benton (Hl.) G. Cc. W. H. Foulk, Sec’ - 
nad di uciioe ke the followin 7 May 5.—Temple, Pa.—Hercules G. C. A. K. Ludwig, f 
g: March 8-9.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Keystone Shoot- Sec’y. ‘ 

. ing League. F. M. Eames, Sec’y. May 10.—Pillow (Pa.) G. C. J. A. Bingman, Sec’y. 4 
Fixtures. March te Dae. ae—A., S iteed poneeting May ae panne aho 7 Sportsmen’s As- g 

March &—Berge 5G. Cc. . H. Schorte- Goods Company G. C. Geo. P. Mordecai, Pres. sociation. Fran . Eastman, Sec’y. 2 
meier, aor n Beach (L. I.) G.C. L. H. Se March 17-18.—Brampton (Can.) G, C.J. S. Beck, Sec’y. May 11.—Maple Park (IIL) G. C. M. J. Beverly, Sec’y. a 
Mary 8-9.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Keystone Shoot- March 23-24.—Jewell (Ia.) G. C. W. S. Hoon, Sec’y. May 11-12.—Eagle Grove (Pa.) G. C. A, L. Yearous, j 
ing League of Philadelphia. March 24.—Allentown, Pa—Lehigh Valley S. A. Allen Sec’y. : ; . 
March 17.—Columbus (O.) G, C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. . Heil, Sec’y. ; May 11-12.—Camden (Ark.) G, C. J. P. Wright, Sec’y. 


March 19.—Bay Ridge, L. I—New York Athletic Club 
vs. Larchmont Yacht Club vs. Crescent A. C. 

April 7.—Atglen (Pa.) G, C. Lloyd R. Lewis, Sec’y. 

April 7.—Dublin (O.) G. C. W. H. Doming, Sec’y. 

April 9.—Travers Island, N. Y.—New ork Athletic 
Club vs. Larchmont Yacht Club vs. Crescent A. C. 

April 12.—Columbus (O.) G, C.__Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 

April 12.—Bergen Beach (L, I.) G.C. L.H. Schorte- 
meier, Secy. 

April 23.—Larchmont, N. Y.—New York Athletic Club 
vs. Larchmont Yacht Club vs. Crescent A. C. 

May 10.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G.C. L.H. Schorte- 
meier, Secy. 

May 30.—Buffalo, (N. Y.) Audubon Club. Dr, W. C. 
Wootton, Sec’y. 7 

June 4-5,—East St. Louis, Ill._—Progressive G.C. N.R. 
Huff, Sec’y. 

June 14.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G.C. L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Secy. 

June 15.—Columbus (O.) G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 

july 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. C. A. H. H. Boyd, Pres. 

uly 19-21.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s fifth Eastern Handicap tournament, under the 
auspices of the Highland Shooting Association; $1,000 
added money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
july 12-18.—Columbus (O.)'G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 

- July 26-28.—Nelson, B. C.—The Pacific Indians. F, C. 
Riehl, Herald-Custodian. 

Aug. 2-4.—Seattle, Wash.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Pacific Coast Handicap tournament, under the 
auspices of the West Seattle Gun Club; $1,000 added 
money. Elmer E. Shaner, Seg y- Mer. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Aug. 18.—Columbus (O.) G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, 








Madd 





March 25.—Exeter (Ont.) G. C. W. Johns, Sec’y. 
March 26.—Roselle Park, 

L. O. Bogart, Sec’y. 
March 28.—At antic City (N. J.) G. C. A. H. Sheppard, 


Sec’y. 
April 1-2.—Troy, N, Y.—Laureate Boat Club. J. J. 
Farrell, gr. 
April 5-6.—Marion, Ind.—Queen City G. C. Frank How- 
ard, Sec’y. 
April 7-8.—West Frankfort (Ill.) G. C. W. C. Rains, Sec’y. 
April 12-18.—Harvard (Neb.) G. C. O. Hoffman, Sec’y. 
April 13-14.—Blue Mound (Ill.) G. C. J. W. Robbins, 


Sec’y. 

April 15-16.—Reading, Pa.—South End G. C. Howard 
Melchior, Sec’y. 

April 18-19.—Atlantic (Ia.) G. C. P. I. Appleman, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Springfield, (Mass.) Shooting Club. C, L. 
Kites, Sec’y. 

April 19-20,—Beaver. Crossing (Neb.) G. C. J. C. Evans, 


ec’y. 

April 20-21—Thompsonville G. C. Ira Galbraith, Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Centerville (Ia.) G. C. J. A. Koontz, Sec’y. 

April 26-28.—Pawnee, Okla.—Oklahoma State tournament 
under the auspices of the Pownee G. C. D. B. Her- 
riman, Sec’y. 

April 27.—Greensboro (N. C.) G, C. T._C. Proctor, Sec’y. 

April 30-May 1.—Bellair’s Grove, Mo.—Peerless R. and G, 
Cc. N. M. Hobbs, Sec’y. 

May 1-2.—Watertown (Wis.) G. C. Ben H. Rieck, Sec. 

May 3-4.—Spirit Lake (Ia.) G. C. LS. Williams, Sec’y. 

May 3-5.—Columbus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Southern Handicap tournament, under the 
auspices of the-Columbus Gun Club; $1,000 added 

money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 


J.—Interborough G. C. 


New York City 





12. 
May 11-12.—Columbus (O.) G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 
May 11-12.—St. James (Mo.) G. C. R. W. Carpenter, 


Sec’y. 

May 14.—Lansdale (Pa.) G. C. L. L. Swartz, Sec’y. 

May 14.—Bethel (Conn.) G.C. C. K. Bailey, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Chicago, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation tournament, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Gun’ Club. C. P. Zacher, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament, under the auspices of the Highland 
Shooting Association. J. Franklin Meehan, 2 

May 18.—Garden Prairie (Ill.) G. C. H. O. Sears, Sec. 

May 18-19.—Galion (O.) G. C. U. E, Campbell, Pres. 

May 24-25.—Montpelier (Vt.) G. C._ Dr. C. H. Burr, Sec’y. 

May 24-26.—Des Moines, Ia.—The Interstate Association's 
fifth Western Handicap; $1,000 added morey. Elmer 
E, Shaner, Sec’y-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

May 26-27.—Crandall (S. D.) G. C. W. A. Brown, Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Atchison, Kans.—Forest Park G. C. Joe 
Fusselman, Mgr. 

May 30.—McKeesport (Pa.) G. C. L. W. Cannon, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Carrick (Pa.) R. and G.C. C.G. Eaches, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Pittsfield, Mass.—Berkshire G. C. John Ranse- 
housen, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Portland (Me.) G. C._C. F. Jordan, Sec’y. 

May 31-June 2.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament, under the auspices of the Columbus 
Gun Club. Dan Bray, Pres. 

May 31-June 3.—Cleveland, O.—Ohio State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Cleveland G. C. F. H. 


Wallace, Mgr. 
une 2.—Mt. Horeb foe, G. C. Jas. Brown, Sec’y. 
une 2-4.—Atlantic City, N. J.—New Jersey State tour- 
nament. A. H. Sheppard, Sec’y, 


Same Ownership, Same Management, ‘ 

Same Standard of Quality. ; 
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June 7.—Hoopeston qi) . C. Edw. Erickson, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Redfield (S. D.) G. C._ Dr. E. E. Giltner, Sec, 

June oe City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club. W. F. Dun- 
can, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Syracuse, N. Y.—New York State Sportsmen's 
Association fifty-second annual tournament. 
Blandford, Sec’y. 

= 8-9.—Sullivan (Ill.) G. C. Ben Cochran, Sec’y. 

une 10-11.—Wellington, Mass.—Palefaces G. C. i. Cc. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y. 

June 10-12.—Missoula, Mont.—Montana State Sports- 
men’s Association tournament under the auspices of 
the Missoula G. C. G. C. Mapes, Sec’y. 

July 10-11.—Fargo, N. D.—North Dakota State Sports- 
men’s Association tournament, under the auspices of 
the Fargo G. C. Albert E. Rose, Sec’y. 

ed 13-15.—Columbus (O.) G. C. Lon Fisher, Sec’y. 

une 15-16.—Vermont State Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the St. Albans G. C. 
A. S. Head, Pres. 

June 16-17.—Ckarleston, W. Va.—West Virginia State 
tournament, under the auspices of the Charleston 
Gun Club, Dr. Gwynn Nicholson, Sec’y. 

June 16-17.—Rogers Springs (Tenn.) G. C, EB. Coe, Sec’y. 

June _21-24.—Chicago, Ill—The eleventh Grand American 
Handicap tournament, on the grounds of the Chicago 
Gun Club. The: amount of added money will be 
announced later. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y-Megr., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


in 28-29.—Butler (Pa.) R. and G. C. Geo, J. Elliott, 
ec 


= 


suty, 5A ~-Deeeun: Pa.—Bryden G. C. A. B. Girard, 


ec’y. 

July 20-21.—Spokane, Wash.—Washington State Sports- 
men’s Association tournament,. under the auspices 

July 26-28.—Nelson C., Canada.—Pacific Indians. 
F. C. Riehl, Herald. 

July 30.—Danbury, Conn.—Pahquioque G. C. E. H. 
Bailey, Sec’y. 

Aug. 9-10.—Lock Haven (Pa.) G.C. C. A. Jobson, Secy. 

Aug. 11-12.—Snow Shoe, Pa.—Clarence R. and G. C. C 
H. Watson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17.—Batavia, N. Y.—Holland G, C. Charles W. 
Gardiner, Sec’y. 

Sept. 8-10.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Westy Hogans’ tourna- 
ment. Bernard Elsesser, Sec’y. 

Sept. 28-29.—Sullivan (Ill.) G. C. Ben Cochran, Sec’y 

~ 10.—Temple, Pa.—Hercules G. C. A. K. Ludwig, 
ec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The shoot of the Clearview Gun Club, held at Darby, 
Pa., on Feb, 19, had winners as follows in the monthly 
event: Class A, Renner 24; Class B, Bonsall and Evans, 
23; Class C, Edwards, 20. 


The 5-man team of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
defeated the team of the Garden City, L. I., Gun Club, 
on the grounds of the former at Port Washington, L. I., 
Feb. 19, by a total of 204 to 197. 

= 

A 10man team contest has been arranged to take 
place on March 12, between the Hillside Rod and Gun 
Club, of Flushing, and the Garden City, L. I., Gun 
Club, on the grounds of the latter. 

we 

The third leg on the February cup, at the weekly 
shoot of the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club, last Saturday, 
was won by Mr. I. Seymour Crane, after shooting off 
a tie with Secretary Edward Winslow. 

* . 

On account of Tuesday of this week being a holiday, 
ForEst AND STREAM went to press on Monday, a day 
earlier than usual, consequently the publication of many 


esteemed communications is necessarily held over till 
next week, 
« 


A target match, 25 targets, $10, was an interesting 
feature of the weekly shoot of the Smith Gun Club, 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 19. Messrs. E. Bedford and John 
Schmidt were the principals in this contest, the former 
winning by 18 to 17. 

Z 


At a live-bird shoot near Shamokin, Pa., on Feb. 19, 
at which Northumberland and Snyder counties were 
strongly represented, Siegfried, of Selinsgrove, was alone 
with 15 straight in the main event. Two miss-and-outs 
were shot. Fulton was first in each event with a full 
score, 

¥, 


Close competition was a feature of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club’s weekly shoot, on the Bay Ridge grounds, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 19. The leg on the February cup was 
scored by Mr. F. B. Stephenson with 23, made from 
scratch. The former club champion, Mr. H. L. Brig- 
ham, broke 25 straight from scratch in each of two trophy 
events, and 15 straight in the scratch shoot. Mr. G. 
Brower scored a leg on the Stake trophy; Mr. C. R. 
James scored 25 for the Dreyer trophy and Mr. A. G. 
Southworth, from soratch, scored 25 straight for the 
President’s cup. Brigham’s total was 155 out of 165 
targets. The weather was favorable. Several visitors 
were present who shot for targets only. 


The Oak Brook Gun Club, near Reading, Pa., held a 
live bird and target shoot on Feb. 19. The first event 
was a match between Mr. John B. Kurtz, of Reading, 
and Mr, Lee Wertz, of Temple, for $10 a side, the latter 
winning by a total of 10 to 9. In a 5-bird sweepstake 
which followed, they killed straight. 


R 

The Highland Gun Club, whose grounds are at Edge 
Hill, Pa., began a series of shoots on Saturday of last 
week, as a side attraction to the regular program. The 
conditions are 50 targets, points to determine the win- 
ners. There ate four classes, A, B, C, D, having respec- 
tively a silver berry spoon, a gold watch fob, a pair of 
cuff buttons and a stick pin. There also is the McCarty 
trophy, conditions ten pair. McCarty was high with 89 
in the 100-target event. 


At the weekly shoot of the New York Athletic Club, 
Travers Island, N. Y., Feb. 19, the different events were 
well contested. Mr. Fred H. Schauffler was high gun 
for the day. He made a run of 65 straight. He scored 
a leg on the club cup, and the special cup, each with 25 
straight from scratch. Mr. G. Lembeck was first in the 
February cup contest. Mr. O. C. Grinnell was first tor 
the February cup. Dr. Brown was first with 24 for the 
Westley-Richards gun. There was keen competition and 
numerous ties. 

- 

We take the liberty to quote the following from a 
personal letter addressed to us by Capt. A. W. Money, 
dated at Portree, Isle of Skye, which shows that the 
noble Captain is enjoying himself with dog and gun: 
“T have been up here for four months, and it seems like 
four weeks. This is really a sportsman’s paradise, and 
I have been shooting a good average of five days a 
week, or more, the sixth day being usually utilized for 
fishing. The variety of game is very great, and the 
extent of shooting, which, when I first came up, was 
23,000 acres, but was increased to 30,000, means that one 
need seldom go over the same ground unless he wished. 
I have been shooting game better than I ever did before 
in my life, which seems strange; but I bought a triplet 
of guns when I first came over, that simply seem to 
drop on to what one shoots at of their own volition.” 
Captain Money further mentions that he and Mrs. Money 
will return to the United States in the near future, with 
a purpose to make .his home in Memphis, Tenn. 

BERNARD WATERS. 





Florida Gan Club. 


Patm Beacn, Fla., Feb. 14.—The shooting to-day was 
a sweep at 25 birds: Allen, 28yds., 20; Upson, 30yds., 
22; Benkard, 29yds., 19. 

In a sweep at 10 birds, Upson killed 8, Allen 7, | 

In the next sweep of 10 birds, Allen killed 10 straight 
and Upson finished with 9. 

Allen shot very well to-day, but was unfortunate and 
lost 4 birds dead just out of bounds. 

Edwards tried 50 targets and finished the round with 44. 

There will be a handicap on Wednesday for a hand- 
some cup, presented by E. H. Fittler, and another on 
Saturday for a handsome cup presented by H. Allen. 

Feb. 15.—The scores following were made in a special 
match of 15 birds this morning for a purse: Christian, 
29yds., 14; McKnight, 27yds., 11; Crosby, 28yds., 12. 

Mr. Christian had his eye on the birds. They could 
not beat him, although he drew some good fast ones. 
Both McKnight and Crosby shot well, as they each 
killed straight after the sixth round. 

In a round of 50 targets, Edwards had a score of 46. 
Mr. Edwards is very much interested in shooting, and 
spends his mornings at the gun club in practice. 

In the sweeps of 5 birds, $5 entrance, Knapp, 
Stafford and Upson tied in the first with 5 each. In 
the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Upson won first money and 
Knapp and Stafford divided. 

In the second, same conditions, Caruthers, McFadden 
and Upson tied with 5 kills and divided. 

In the third, same conditions, McFadden won first 
money with 5 kills. Knapp, Stafford and Upson divided 
with 4 each. 

In the fourth, same conditions, Knapp, Upson, Stock 
and Mrs.. Goodrich tied with 5 kills each, and in the 
shoot-off, miss-and-out, Knapp, Upson and Mrs. Good- 
rich divided on 4 kills each. Mrs. Goodrich made some 
beautiful seconds. W. A. H. Stafford acted as referee. 

Feb. 16.—The shoot..to-day was a_handicap at 20 
birds, $10 entrance, for the E. H. Fittler cup, value 
$100. Eleven shooters faced the traps. 2 

Carruthers, at 20yds., killed straight and tied with 
Fitler, who had a handicap of one miss as no bird and 
killed. In the shoot-off, at 3 birds each, Carruthers 
killed straight and won, Fitler nnens his second bird. 
Knapp and McFadden tied with 19 kills each, McFadden 
having a handicap of one miss as no bird and one 
miss as a kill. They divided. The scores finished stood: 
Carruthers, 29yds., 3s: first, cup and $33; second, Fitler, 
29yds., 22, $44; Knapp, 3lyds., and McFadden, 28yds., 19 
each, divided third, $22. 

The grand stand was crowded, it being the largest 
attendance of visitors of the season. The birds were a 
good lot, and Carruthers’ shooting was excellent and a 
very popular win. W. A. H. Stafford acted as referee. 
There will be a cup shoot on Saturday, a handicap for 
the H. Allen cup, and one on next Wednesday, for the 
D. A. Upson cup. Ws. Dretscn, Mgr. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The weekly shoot of the 
Crescents was well attended. Several distinguished _visit- 
ors were present, one of whom was Bandmaster J. Philip 
Sousa. The visitors shot for targets only. 

The star performance of the day was that of the 
former club champion, H. M. Brigham, whose total was 
155 out of 165 targets. He broke straight in a trophy 
shoot, and the event for the James trophies, each of °5 
targets; and 15 straight in the scratch shoot. F. B. 
Stephenson scored the leg on the February cup. Other 
winners were: George Brower, 25, for the Stake trophy; 
C. R. James, 25, for the Dreyer trophy; A. G. South- 
worth, 25, from scratch, tor the president’s cup. Scores: 


Stake trophy, 25 tegpets: 


H. 'T. 
G Brower ........ .. 2 25 A G Southworth.... 0 21 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 A E Hendrickson.. 1 20 
T P Sousa ..cccccce 0 24 Dr J J Keyes....... 2 20 
T P Fairchild....... 1 2B BL Beamer cc cccccccce 1 20 
H M Brigham...... 0 21 Bid csscse 4 18 
J F Armitage ...... 3 21 “i Vanderveer.... 1 17 
C A_ Lockwood..... 2 21 Werlemann ..... 41] 
W C Damron....... 3 21 W _W_Marshall..... 4615 
R C Spotts..... omeve ae og re eee 017 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 

ME Steer ccccccccvce ; = C A Lockwood..... 2 21 
ON ee 2 2 A E Hendrickson.. 1 19 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 W W Marshall...... 4 19 




















pe ahses 2 23 1 P Fairchild....... 1 21 
3 23 Werlemann ..... 4 18 
3 23 A Souk cdces 0 16 
ico ae 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
M Stiner ..... gia so 1 20 SS BOWER: 600 ceenscer 2 20 
Prize divided. 
February cup, 25 targets: : 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 A E Hendrickson... 1 19 
Dr J J Keyes....... 2 2 C R James ......... 19 
T P Fairchild....... 1 21 A G Southworth.... 9 19 
BERGE: vse ciosesses 5D 2 BFE, a wcsccecss 18 
GS BeOwer .ccsccscese 2 20 W W Marshall...... 4 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 19 oh 8 “eee 17 
RS. BR. 550000550 Se ED: nero esee 0 18 
Scratch shoot, 15 targets: 
H M Brigham ....... . 6 J H Vanderveer....... 9 
De J F RayeBesccccosce 14 A E Hendrickson..... 9 
F B Stephenson....... | ee Sree ee 9 
A G Southworth...... 13 ce PEND Sa ccedeacascd 8 
WE URE nccicccccssvce 12 Oe ER esscctecdpne 7 
{ P Fairchild.......... 12 Cc Pi SS een totesine 5 
WW © BORO cociceces 12 i a aweeses<cscs nl 
Ae oe nscescsees 12 JrMR Eiiott........... 11 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets: : 
a. ae 2. 
H M Brigham....... 0 25 F S Hyatt........... 2 21 
A Lockwood...... 2 24 P Fairchild....... 1 20 
W C Damron...... 3 24 P Sousa..........+ 0 19 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 AR Beet. 2.000% 0 19 
A G Southworth.... 0 23 L G Langstaff...... 4 19 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 22 F S Armitage...... 3 1 
R C Spotts..... . 0 22 is. ae eR coentese% 16 
Dr J Keyes 2 2 H Werlemann . 4 6 
eae 1 2 [MES vaske sete 0 16 
A E Hendrickson... 1 21 W W Marshall..... 412 
fee 1 21 
Team shoot, 25 targets: 
). > A m. = 
A Hendrickson.. 1 21 JT P Fairchild... 1 20 
W C Damron... 3 24—45 G Brower ....... 1 22—42 
FT Op eRcccesie 2 21 
C A Lockwood... 2 24—45 
Won by Hendrickson and Damron. 
Dreyer trophy, 25 targets: 
. ie ae 
Cc 4 25 1) NE ci ocas cae 7 
F 0 24 A E Hendrickson.. 1 20 
M 1 23 RC - 0 2 
A 0 23 * 1 19 
L 4 23 W 4 19 
HM 0 2 7? 0 18 
TH 1 22 FS 2 18 
Dr J 2 21 CH 0 16 
ae 2 21 W W . 8 
James trophies, 25 targets: 
H M Brigham...... 0 2 W C Damron....... 3 21 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 J H Vanderveer..... 1 20 
J P Fairchild...... itn A E Hendrickson... 1 20 
} A R Elliott...... 5 Se ES PS 50950000 4 20 
SGN san csesbsce oe Se 1 20 
A G Southworth.... 0 23 i Ey MRcwockeuese 0 19 
FS ByGttocwcccccss 2 23 H Werlemann ...... 4 19 
C A Lockwood..... 2 22 L G Langstaff...... 4 19 
51 i iwesehese 0 21 Ss ee esnctees 18 
Dr J J Keyes....... 2 21 W W Marshall..... 4 8 
Shoot-off for second. prize won by J. P. Fairchild. 
President’s cup, 25 targets: 
A G Southworth.... 0 25 F B Stephenson.... 0 22 
CR ——... 2 2 pelt en 2 22 
H M Brigham 0 24 R potts... ane 
> SEE. épesecs 1 24 C H Pulis.. 2 
CA iio ee G Brower .. “ha 
J P Fairchild....... 1 24 P Sousa.. . 0 18 
W_C Damron....... 3 24 V W Marshall...... 4 15 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 22 H Werlemann ..... 0 12 
A E Hendrickson.. 1 22 
’ Penrose Gun Club. 


Puivapevputa, Pa., Feb. 19.—Three, Haldt, Felix and 
Paul, tied on 9, in the 10-bird handica to-day. Grom- 
stone, Dogger and Murphy tied on 8 for second. 

Handicap, 10 birds. scores: 

2022222222— 


Paul, 30 ...... Peltz, 30 .....2222000222—7 
Felix, 30 .....2222202221—9 Hoffman, 30...1022010121—7 
Haldt, 28 ..... 1227112612—9  Bockius, 28....2010220120—6 
Grimstone, 28.0222022222—8 Farrell, 28 ...0101011001I—5 
Dogger, 28 ....1201201112—8 

Murphy, 30 ..2222002222—8 


Bovier, 29.....0010112100—5 








a tt St OOO 
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New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Feb. 19.—There was a ae 
attendance. Favorable weather conditions added to t 

pleasures of the shoot. The leg on the February cup 
was scored by C, Lembeck with Other winners were: 
Oo. C. Grinnell, De Wolfe cup; Dr, Brown, out of 
twenty-two contestants, was first for the Westley-Richards 


gun with #1 E. A. Wilson, for the Stoll cup, was first 


with 25; H. Schauffler broke > on ht for the club 
weg oe for a special va O rinnell was first 
for the Hodgman trophy. Scores: 
February cup, handicap, 25 targets: 

— H I - 
G Lembeck ........ 25 21 
C W Billings....... 25 21 
O C Grinnell....... 25 21 


P R Robinson 
G M Thomson. 
F A Hodgman 
Dr Brown ... 
F H Schauffler. 
G F Pelham. 








pie © 2 
DWNINOF OO Pr Or 
8 
mio monoonmencwer 
nh 
= 








W J Elias...... < 22 18 
Dr Thielman ....... 22 15 
Shoot-off: 
G Lembeck ........ 2 25 1 24 
C W Billings....... 1 19 
De Wolfe cup, handicap, 10 double and 5 single targets: 
O C Grinnell ....... 1 18 SE SOGOE bode eVevesen 4 14 
F H Schauffler...... 0 17 Fy SRE < co décacbens 5 14 
R R Debacher...... 5 16 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 14 
F FP Gee seccetss> 2 15 J T Wellbrook...... 0 13 
G F Pelham........ 2 6 E A Wilson ........ 2-12 
C W Billings....... 1 14 F A Hodgman...... 0 il 
Westley-Richards gun, pondteen 25 b tarecte: 
Pe GROG. se codicscn 1 24 se ae 2. 21 
F A Hodgman...... 0 23 L en ites cowie 5 20 
[2 OY was toenen’ 2 23 G M Thomson...... 3 20 
Billings ....... 1 2 E A Wilson......... 2 19 
¥ a Schauffler...... 0 22 We OMNES Se cocoveiesse 4 19 
Dr Ht J Thielman.. 2 22 R R Debacher...... 5 19 
Be ee 3 21 Py ND. oo Bpadeee 4g? 0 19 
6 C Grinnell....... 1 21 I-A IOUN. sxcccss. 8 
G F Pelham........ 2 21 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 17 
P R Robinson....... 4 21 T io Lcesleenbyaes 4 16 
G Lembeck ......... 1 21 Wellbrook...... 0 14 
Stoll cup, handicap, 25 eek . 
FE A Wilson ........ 2 25 C W Billings....... 1 23 
Wo. BONS sasvcxcas 2 eo RRS 0 23 
O C Grinnell........ 1 2 Dr Thielman . 2 2 
P R Robinson...... 4 25 G T Corbett... 3 22 
w i MENOEG SSacig-c'gs es 2 2 E Eckart ..... 4 22 
F A Hodgman...... 0 24 R R Debacher ae SS 
F AH Schauffler...... 0 24 F Butler ....,.. ser 
G F Pelham........ 2 24 W B Ogden......... 2 21 
Bo- BE is che nsiccccd 5 24 Dr De Wolfe........ 2 20 
ee eee 1 24 J T Wellbrock...... 0 20 
G M Thomson...... 3 2 VOMGR = 05s vecduckas 4 18 
Shoot-off : 
E A Wilson......... 2 22 O C Grinnell....... 1 20 
P R_ Robinson..... 4 21 , se ie «a a 2 20 
E F Crowe ......... 2 20 
Club cup trophy, handicap, 25 targets: 
F H Schauffler...... 0 2 C W Billings....... 1 20 
De Bron «2. scccoce 0 23 EF Crome. .v.c0e. 2 20 
G F Pelham........ 2 2 O C Grinnell....... 1 20 
F A Hodgman...... 0 22 1 a | SRE 2 20 
R R Debacher ..... 5 22 fe OO EO 19 
G M Thomson..... 3 22 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 18 
E A Wilson........ 1 22 2 Lembeck ........ 1 18 
Ty NES os Lavccecee 5 21 G T Corbett......... 3 17 
P R Robinson....... 4 21 T TINS Sa clds a s'oxe 4 16 
W B Ogden ........ 2 21 Dr Thielman ....... 2 15 
J T Wellbrock...... 0 21 WP AE vet iccesdace 0 15 
Srecial tronhy, handicap, 25 targets: 
F H Schauffler..... 0 2 R Debacher...... 5 23 
ee. eee 2 25 F A Hodgman...... 0 22 
G Lembeck.......... 2 2 C W Billings ..... 1 22 
Dr M Brown ...... 1 3 Be OO ee as 2 22 
Dr Thielman ....... 3 25 E . GOs cvoanese 2 21 
TS) Carmel. oecsess 3 24 G F Pelham........ 2 21 
™ CG Grinnell....... 1 2 J T Wellbrock...... 2.21 
P R Robinson...... 4 23 W B Ogden ....... 2 20 
Mr De Wolfe ...... 2 2 Se BOE ovis wetonede 4 18 
La eS 42 


Hodgman trophy, distance handicap, 25 targets: 
Yds. T’l. tae. 7% 


O C Grinnell... 20 19 Dr Brown ...... 17 
G T Corbett..... 18 19 C W Billings.... 50 16 
G Lembeck ..... 20 19 G F Pelham..... 19 16 
TSE so vcesace 21 18 e - sent 16 15 
Wr FBC. 055000 19 18 Crowe...... 19 14 


F A Hodgman... 21 17 Lt, t Wellbrock.. 21 14 

F H Schauffler.. 21 17 V B Ogden.. 19 13 

E Eckart ....... 17 17 Dr Thielman.... 19 13 
Shoot-off: 

O C Grinnell.... 20 21 


G Lembeck ..... 20 18 
G J Corbett..... 18 20 


Manhasset Bay—Garden City. 


Pert Wasuincton, L, I., Feb. 21.—I inclose scores 
made at the match shoot between the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club and the Garden City Gun Club, held over 
the Manhasset traps at Port Washington, L. I., on Feb. 
19. Conditions were very fair, and some good scores 
were made. After the first string, Garden City led by 
8 birds, but in the second, the anhasset team up and 
finally won by 7 birds. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. Garden City Gun Club. 


i W Alker.. = 24—43 M Herrick...23 24—47 
Sierch. .21 22—43 F Floyd...... 22 20—42 

H i Hoyt, jr. 19 22—41 D Bredt ..... 21 19—40 

G § Meyer. .18 22—40 fae OR 20 19—39 

B G Loomis.18 19—37—204 H de Forest. .1& 13—29—197 

a}! J; Warp. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Bullet 
that Strikes 


A BLOW OF 
2038 POUNDS 





when shot from the 


operated rifle made. 







hunting fame. 


401 CALIBER 


WINCHESTER 


SELF-LOADING RIFLE, MODEL 1910 


This new Winchester shoots a heavier bullet 
and hits a harder blow than any other recoil 
It is even more power- 
ful than the .30 U. S. Army, of big-game 
The loading and firing of 
this rifle is controlled by the trigger finger. It 


HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 


Send for illustrated circular fully describing 
this new rifle which has strength and power plus. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—At the Boston Athletic Club’s 
weekly shoot to-day, Dr. E. F. Gleason, in an event at 
25 targets, broke straight from scratch. G. Cornett, in 
the 100-target event, made the possible, with the aid of a 
liberal allowance of targets. 

Event at 100 saructs: 


dp. Broxe. Hdp. Broke. 
100 


G Cornett .... 20 H W_ Knight 12 86 
M Ballou .... 8 97 F H Richards 22 85 

E Lynch ... 8 95 G H Hassam.: 0 84 

F Gleason 0 92 D Dewey 12 83 
T C Adams 2 92 S A Ellis 2 2 
R A Faye 0 90 C C Clapp 6 80 
P H Powell .. 4 90 | eer 76 
F Whitney .. 16 89 J H Daggett . 10 68 


O R Dickey .. 0 88 
Event at 25 targets:: 


Hdp. Broke. Hdp. Broke 
F Gleason... 0 25 Cornett .... 2% 2% 
A Faye 0 24 lewey ..... 3 20 


D 

E Hassam.. 0 19 
H Daggett.. 2% 18% 
E 9 
Cc 


Lync ae De 17 
Case... 1% 16% 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—There were six in the 
tie for the weekly trophy, Alexander, Henry, Soley 
Newlin and Lindeman, each of whom scored 25. In th 
shoot-off at 10 targets Alexander won with a straight 


score. Henry did not contest in the shoot-off. 
Club event, 25 ‘targets, handicaps added to score: 
Hdecp. Total. a Total. 

Overbaugh i 22 Kililan ....... 24 
SOUT «. suoedenes 5 25 Dr Pierce .... ” 13 
HE Glee <2... 0 23 W Sloan .:... 0 13 
Camblos ...... 10 21 Hewlett ...... 7 20 
ee eee 4 22 G Emerson .. 0 14 
Newlin ....... 10 25 Menamin ..... 10 23 
PUNE + bavescdess 10 21 EA.) wentkesivns 10 25 
WRRGOM: Sceecee 10 i8 Walters ...... 5 21 
Herbert ...... 10 13 Kauffman ..... 4 20 
Henry ........ 2 25 Lindeman .... 10 25 
Alexander .... 7 25 Sexteaee: << ceic 10 23 
1 F Emerson. 8 21 BEOGEO | cccccer 20 
OE. owe vases 2 23 ERE . <siseae 0 12 


The Forest axp Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. A>k your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Small Bores. 


_New Yorx.—Editor Forest and Stream: In the issue of 
Feb. 5 Mr. Hedderly again writes entertainingly -of the 
20-bore. 

Mr. Hedderly writes with the courage of his con- 
victions, backed by the strength of long experience; and 
his opinions deserve great consideration. It seems from 
his evidence and that of others that the small-bores 
have become quite popular on the Pacific Coast. I 
doubt, however, if they ever gain an equal popularity 
in this part of the country. Judging from the descrip- 
tion, I should say the shooting there differs consider- 
ably from shooting in this vicinity (New York and New 
England). I think we have to work harder and shoot 
rarder for our game than our Western brethren. They 
have no shooting as hard as our battery shooting in 
open water, or our line shooting for sea ducks, and no 
upland sport that requires quickness and hard hitting 
combined like our ruffed grouse shooting. Their duck 
shooting seems to be chiefly over decoys in marshes 
and sloughs, or pass shooting. 

Mr. Hedderly states that any one with fair luck and 
skill can get the limit per day. We Eastern shooters, 
whe are not men of wealth and leisure, but have to 
take our sport when and where we can, have no such 
pleasant prospect to cheer us. Game, when we have 
access to it, is scarce and wild. A pair of grouse, half 
a dozen ducks or quail, or a few rabbits make a good 
day, and we often have to cover our empty bag with 
the reflection that “it is not all of shooting to shoot,” 
a maxim that is much more appreciated by the cheer- 
ful possessor of a full game bag than a tired, luckless, 
gameless gunner. 

With few shots, long, hard shots and little practice 
on game, we have still a decided leaning toward large 
bores and heavy charges. Also we shoot much at the 
traps in the absence of other sport; and the 12-bore, by 
the process of natural selection, has established itself 
as the best gun for the trap; in fact, the only gun 
under the present rules. So when we do take to the 
field, we naturally prefer our accustomed 12 to an un- 
familiar small bore. 

In spite of all the asseverations of the small-bore ad- 
vocates to the contrary, there are times and places 
where the big bore and heavy load clearly prove their 
superiority. A case in point. Two friends of mine 
were making a week’s stay on Montauk Point, Long 
Island, indulging in such sport as offered. In the even- 
ings they generally resorted to'a strip of beach between 
the ocean and a large pond where the ducks passed 
over in their visit to their sleeping place in the pond. 
The beach was open, affording little concealment, and 
the ducks were shy and flew fast and high. One shooter 
found that even his heavy 10-bore with No. 4 shot would 
seldom stop them. The other with an 8-bore, bein 
well supplied with goose loads, resorted to No. 2s an 
Bs and with 7drs. of smokeless powder behind 1%0z. 
of shot, accounted for most of the birds bagged. The 
8-bore clearly outshot the 10-bore, the large shot and 
heavy charge, attaining a distinctly greater range and 
power. 

Also in line shooting, the 12-bore man is decidedly 
handicapped as against the 10 and 8-bores. He can 
and does make good bags by waiting until the ducks 
are at their nearest point, and then rising and shooting 
his light gun with a quickness that the ls weapon 
will not permit; thus getting his shots at closer range 
than the heavier and slower handled big bore; but for 
range and hard hitting, the big gun distinctly out- 
shoots the little one. 

The Forest anp STREAM, some weeks ago, reprinted 
from the London Field a most interesting article on 
long-range loads with large sizes of shot in the 12-bore, 
showing by experiment that the larger sizes shot closer 
and harder than the smaller, and that at long range the 
increased’ penetration of the large size more than com- 
pensated for the thinness of the pattern. 

It is in the shooting of large sizes of shot that the 
large bores show their superiority, the large heavy pel- 
lets giving the increase of range and striking force, and 
the increased measure of the charge giving the required 
thickness of pattern. With small shot their advantage 
is less apparent, not enough to offset their excessive 
weight and clumsiness of handling. 

If F were to lay down an offhand scale of shot sizes 
for the different bores, I should say use in the 20 up 
to No. 8; in the 12 to No. 6; in the 10 to No. 4, and 
in the 8 to Bs. Above these limits for each bore, the 
next larger bore begins to show a decided superiority, 
imereasing as the shot size is increased. 

I am surprised that Mr. Hedderly should commend a 
20-bore for placing most of its charge in a one foot 
circle in the center of the pattern. should consider 
this a fault, but a virtue. An even distribution of the 
pattern over the 30in. circle, without thick or thin 
patches in ony, pert. is what our best gunmakers are 
striving for. is thick patch in the center of the pat- 
tern is a common fault in full choke guns, and if more 
common in 20s than 12s, so much the worse for the 20. 

Mr. Hedderly lays down the first requirement for the 
ideal 20, that both barrels shall be full choke, The day 
of the full choke 12 is past, and gunmakers and shoot- 
ers are both agreed in condemning the full choke for the 
game gun, the half or quarter choke being preferable, 
and the full choke being only allowable for open water 
duck shooting or trap work. 

As to the stringing of the pattern, this was shown, 
years ago, to be a necessary evil of choke-boring, the 
small orifice compressing the shot charge into a Gener 
column than the cylinder or half-choke. 

It is a good point for the 20 if it will string its 
charges less than the 12; but has Mr. Hedderly ever 
tested a load of say 3%drs, of quick smokeless powder 
behind loz. of shot in a heavy, hard-shootin pigeon 
gun against his load of 2%drs. and %oz..in the 20) The 
oads are about equally proportionate to the bores. 

Mr. L. Finletter’s letter in this wek’s issue (Feb. 12) 
contains a good many hard facts for both 20 and 12 
bore men to ponder over. If we are to thrash out the 
subject thoroughly, we want more evidence of actual 


experience. Let us hear from others what their experi- 
ences have been, and when the evidence is all in on 
both sides, we shall be able to judge with increased 
knowledge in both fact-and theory. 

To conclude, here are two extracts from the writings 
of that veteran shooter, Capt. A. W. Money: 

“As to lighter guns and smaller bores, , like many 
others, caught the infection some twenty years ago, 
when there was a strong move in England in that direc- 
tion, JI had 20-bores and 16-bores, but gradually I, like 
every one else I knew, came to the conclusion that for 
all-round shooting and to get the most that could be 
gotten out of a gun, there was nothing to beat the 
medium weight No. 12-bore. * * * 

“T have seen wonderful work done in the field with 
both 16s and 12s, and I have shot them both a good 
deal myself; but the average shooter will always do 
better work in the long run, with a 12-bore, and for 
that reason it has been the standard bore for many 
a long year, and will, I think, continue to be so for 
all time. For women and children the small bore with 
its small grip is suitable, and also you can get better 
shooting out of a small bore, when it is an object to 
use a very light load, than the same load will give out 
of a 12-bore.” 

This seems to me a very sensible summary. 


Hit-or-Miss. 





THE correspondence concerning 16-bores has taken a 
line which cannot fail to surprise those who have 
studied these guns in a scientific manner. To start with, 
it cannot be denied that the balance of the evidence 
adduced shows that the guns so far issued have been a 
failure. The failure is much more pronounced than can 
possibly be accounted for by the reduction of charge 
from 1 1-16 to 15-16 or %oz. The only feasible explana- 
tion appears to be that people do not like half-choke 
guns. If the better handling properties of the 16-bore 
are, as some assert, a disadvantage, then the whole 
principle of gun-construction must be redrafted. No, 
the only possible explanation of the 16-bore proving a 
failure, except in the hands of the very good shot, is 
that the problem has been approached .S the wrong 
end. The gunmaker who advertises that his 16-bore 
gives the same pattern at 40yds. as a 12, would be 
following sounder lines of construction if he could claim 
it had the same spread. A red herring was drawn across 
the scent when the firm of Holland & Holland claimed 
to have discovered a system of boring that minimized 
at the shert ranges the wellknown disadvantage, of the 
close patterns thrown by highly-choked guns. Even 
granting the whole of the claims made by this firm, it 
will be found that the relative disadvantages of choke- 
boring are very little affected thereby. If the im- 
proved result is under proper control, it can be applied 
every bit as well to 12s as any other size, and the com- 
parison is once more reduced to the best. degree of 
choke for each caliber of gun. 

Taking 12-bore experience on the broadest possible 
basis, it may be said that each degree of choke gives 
the barrel to which it is applied a best shooting dis- 
tance. At the other distances the degree of falling off 
varies considerably. ae as to what has pre- 
viously been said, the cylinder has the greatest space 
over which it has maximum effectiveness, also the great- 
est space over Which it has secondary effectiveness, and 
finally the greatest space over which it has tertiary 
effectiveness. The full choke has the minimum space 
of greatest effectiveness, and a similarly small radius in 
all the other degrees. Half-choke, as a compromise, 
comes naturally in a midway position between extremes. 
A good deal of notice was aroused by an article which 
appeared on Oct. 16 last naming as the gun for a good 
a a 12-bore with half-choke boring in both barrels. 
Well, such a gun was made, and the theory was tested 
on every possible occasion. At first several encourag- 
ing successes at distant birds appeared to prove the 
value of the combination; but when pheasant shooting 
began, it soon became apparent that the user of the 
gun was evidently not a good enough shot to com- 
pensate for the many difficulties that were introduced by 
the small spread of short ranges. Some shots were 
taken from a moderately high tower at one of the shoot- 
ing schools in an endeavor to trace the cause of the 
lost form. The average of kills was much reduced, and 
those birds that were accounted for were converted as 
by magic into the cloud of dust which denotes the strik- 
ing of many pellets. In other words, the close spread had 
operated disadvantageously by necessitating absolite 
care in taking short-range shot, the charge requiring to 
be centered not on the bird, but on a spot some inches 
forward of his beak. Some such precaution was abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid giving the bird the whole 
charge. The idea was to chop the bird down, leaving 
the main flight of the pellets to miss in front. The 
number of bad shots that resulted from destroying the 
free working of the instinctive processes of aiming was 
most disconcerting, and form deteriorated, while using 
a gun that above all else necessitated concert-pitch. 
Need the story be prolonged further than, to state that 
the right barrel has, with entirely satisfactory results, 
been reduced to improved cylinder? The gun has not, 
however, been much used since conversion, for in its 
place another gun, true-cylinder in both barrels, has 
been found best to meet the needs of the situation. A 
further argument may perhaps be introduced at this 
point. Recently one of the directors of a very a 
ammunition manufacturing business invited one of the 
company’s experts to witness a big day’s covert shoot- 
ing on his preserves. Here was a man of undoubted 
scientific ability, an engineer, and wholly devoted to 
exactly recording the particulars of shooting tests, seeing 
for the first time in 
superintends the manufacture of millions a week, used 
in actual warfare, so to speak. Such an event can only 
happen once in a man’s life at the most. Consequently 
the first impressions gained have a high value. What 


struck him most during the day was the large number 
of chances that were allowed to go by because the range 
was too short. This surely is a most eloquent argument 
in favor of cylinder boring. ; 

The 16-bore experiments of two years ago represented 


is life the cartridges of which he- 


a most painstaking effort to settle the best system of 
boring for guns of reduced caliber or otherwise firing 
reduced charges. Improved cylinder boring was thought 
to give patterns of too open a nature. Half-chokes 
gave the right result at 30yds., but the price to be paid 
m reduced spread at the short distances was found to be 
very great. At this stage the trade intervened and 
settled the question by adopting the 140 pattern of a 
12-bore, thus disregarding the pellets outside the circle 
and wholly concentrating attention on what fell within. 
If a mistake was made there is no harm in admitting 
it, and very little expense is incurred in removing it. 
Choke can be taken out without affecting the value and 
efficiency of the weapon. It is, in fact, fortunate that 
the error is of a remediable kind. Had it been the 
other way round, and had all guns been made of cylinder 
boring, subsequent experience showing that they ought 
to have been choke, then a serious depreciation would 
have to be written off. The spread of the 12-bore is 
what is wanted, not the pellets in the circle. 

Valuable as unrestricted correspondence always proves 
in elucidating problems that turn on practical experi- 
ence, it must be understood that letters of the kind 
now appearing contain much chaff as well as much 
grain. To comment editorially on each letter as it 
appears might diminish the perpetration of errors, but 
it would militate against freedom of discussion. It 
rzust als> be remembered that a bad argument or a 
wrong reason may frequently be adduced in favor of a 
desirable end. Therefore, while most heartily thanking 
ihe various correspondents who have expressed their 
opinions, it must be pointed out that in one or two 
instanees the sciéntific bearing of the subject has been 
misunderstood. For instance, other things being equal, 
it is absolutely impossible for a reduced charge to give 
the same spread at short ranges, as well as the same 
pattern in the 30in. circle at 40yds., as is obtained from 
a larger charge. There may be the same pattern, and a 
less spread, or more spread and less pattern. A minus 
B is always less than A, but the number of people who 
think they have proved the opposite shows the rarity 
of true mathematical understanding. There are those 
who seek to reconcile their cons¢iences by arguing that 
though there are less pellets outside the circle, in any 
case these do not count for much since they may be 
classified as the wounding margin. Here, again, is a 
full-blown fallacy based on a half truth. At 40yds. it 
may be that only the most concentrated center of the 
spread of shot is of real practical value, but at the other 
ranges, especially at very close quarters such as. l5yds., 
the fringe of the pattern is a the highest possible 
value. By enlarging the area of spread, they enable the 
sportsman to mount his gun in a flash and let fly with 
instinctive aim. If the bird is bagged, as it generally 
is, the beater does not handle the bird, and suggests 
that it must have been struck y'‘the outside pellets. 
He is more likely to remark, “Our guvnor can shoot.” 
The 16-bore comes into the market as a light and easily 
handled gun. Its 20 per cent. reduction of charge thins 
the pattern at the shorter ranges and enables shots to 
be taken that would otherwise be passed by. If it has 
a shorter range, due to the sparcity of the pellets be- 
yond, say 30yds., well, then, its very lightness should 
enable it to be fired more quickly than a heavier weapon. 


Some shots it cannot take that a 12 can. This, how- 
ever, is a fundamental law of nature, and it is» in at- 
tempting to reverse nature that gunmakers seem to 


have gone wrong. 


Is it too late to remedy the error? 
We think not. 





I notice a letter from Mr. W. W. Watts, in which he 
lays down, with no small degree of confidence, the 
reason why most men are unable to shoot as well with 
a 16 or 20-bora as they can with a 12. I venture to 
question the accuracy of his statements. Firstly, be- 
cause, with but very few exceptions, no man who can 
be called a good shot ever looks along his barrels with 
one eye. Secondly, as regards the fingers of his left 
hand intercepting his line of vision, even supposing that 
he should be able to get his fingers round the top of 
the barrels, which is most unlikely, it ought to make no 
difference to his shooting; for if his gun fits him he 
does not look along the barrels at all, but at the ob- 
ject only with both eyes open. In conclusion, it seems 
almost unnecessary to ask whether a 16-bore has superior 
shooting powers to a 12, sinea the Gun Club has de- 
cided that point, and will give the sportsman using the 
former several yards start, although of course a 16-bore 
weighing as much as l15lbs. 140z., such as one of your 
correspondents, E. P. O. uses, might do wonders. 





In the case of users of 12-bores who have forsaken 
their old love and taken to a smaller bore with dis- 
appointing results, it is my belief that these men, re- 
garding the matter from their experience of 12-bores, in 
order to obtain as effective results, say, from a 20-bore 
as a 12, order “cylinder bore’ to increase the size of the 
killing circle and use shot a size smaller than they would 
use in a 12 or similar game. That is to. say, if for 
rough shooting they used No, 5 shot in a 12-bore, they 
wpuld use No. 6 in a 20 to obtain a better pattern. 
This was the advice given to me by a gunmaker. If 
the above is the case, there is certainly ground for 
disappointment. In the first place, choke-boring is a 
necessity in a 20-bore, presumably owing to the pro- 
portionately longer column of shot in the cartridge case 
of a 20. as compared with a 12. While the difference 
between the killing range of a choke 12 and a cylinder 12 
may be taken at 10 to l2yds., the difference in regard 
to a choke 20, as compared with a cylinder 20, would 
appear to be nearer 20yds, than 10. In the second place, 
No. 6 shot will not do the work of No. 5, no matter 
what bore of gun it is used in; to use No, 6 shot in- 
stead of No. in a 20-bore means ey increased re- 
coil and a decrease of efficiency out of all proportion to 
the difference in size of shot. 

My experience is that No. 5% shot is the smallest size 
which should be used in a 20-bore, but. I consider that 
a 20-bore is at its best when used with No. 5. There 
is no practical difference in the killing range of a 20, 
under these conditions, and a 12-bore choke, while a 
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cylinder 20 and No. 6 shot is a combination only fit 
for the earliest days of partridge shooting. 

f course, a 20, choke-bored, requires to’ be held 
straighter than an ordinary 12-bore game gun, but the 
remedy lies with the user. Also the lightness of a 20 
gives to the user of a 12 an uncertain mounting -and 
swing of the gun, but this wears off until the return to 
a 12 shows ‘one the same uncertainty with: this, after 
using the 20, on account of its extra weight. To sum 
up, if a man be content to hold his gun straighter, and 
is reconciled to the use of a choke bore and No. 5 shot, 
he may avail himself of the light weight of a 20 without 
fear of a disappointment; if not, he is advised to stick 
‘to his 12-bore, 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the fear of 
smashing game with a choke may be eliminated by 
holding forward and rather high instead of “dead on” 
the mark, that is to say, by striking the mark with the 
under edge of the pattern instead of the center. 





I am not, unfertunately, a five-days-a-week man, but 
as one who began with a 16, changed to 12, and has 
gone back to 16, may I take a hand in this discussion? 

The crux of the matter seems to me to be that the 
personal factor is of very much greater importance than 
the mechanical one. We all know that a tennis player 
or cricketer would go off his game if he suddenly pro- 
vided himself with a much lighter racquet or bat than 
he was in the habit of using; how, then, can a shooter 
expect to do otherwise. There is, moreover, the extra 
pull-off to be taken into account. 

We all know also that without confidence no one can 
shoot well, and. the change from one bore to the other 
is so much in the nature of an experiment that a man 
who once makes an exhibition of himself—as he prob- 
ably will do, in his owm eyes at least—with his strange 
gun, will never regain confidence enough in his weapon 
to enable him to do it justice. 

As regards the mechanical side, I think the numerous 
comparative trials carried out by the Field prove that 
in velocity and pattern, which together mean killing 
power, the 16 compares very favorably with the 12; 
and this being so, I suggest that the wounding com- 

lained by some, is simply the result of the charge not 
ice centered, partly because the smaller killing circle 
of the 16 calls for straighter holding and partly Leseses 
the shooter is not at home with his strange gun, and is 
not the fault of the gun at all. 

The moral seems to be that if you are born with a 
12 in your hand, so to speak, stick to a gun of much 
the same “handling” through life. If you go off your 
shooting, get a new gun by all means, but don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, be persuaded that just because Jones or 
Brown shoots splendidly with a 16, that you, a 12-bore 
man, born and bred, can go and do likewise. As for 
keepers not taking to 16s, surely the fact of 12 being the 
standard bore is reason enough. Also keepers as a 
class are not inclined to chop and change. They have 
too little money, and perhaps too much sense.—Cor- 
respondence in Field (London). 





The Palefaces. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—The second leg of the New 
England distance handicap championship was held on 
the Paleface grounds to-day, some twenty-two shooters 
in all joining in during the six events. 

That the shooting was of a quality equal to the best 
the scores show, but the conditions would hardly war- 
rant such high average work. 

One Geo, es was all the berries, though there 
were others in Mayor and his brother Elmer Reed. 
With this trio in trim, of course, something good was 
to be had, and it was not very many targets before we 
found it out, with Mayor leading the way until the 
fifth event. At that point a bad half hour with three 
misses spoiled his chance for a 95 or 96, and Reed and 
George, each somewhat under handicapped, took plenty 
of leewav and came forth with the necessary straight 
to take the lead. ; 

All along the line the work of each individual was 
worthy of special mention, and it is a sure guess that 
the next shoot will easily be a corker, both from a 


shooting and an attendance aspect. Scores: 

Events: 12 3.4 & 6 SBroke. 
CE. EE 8enssdeeeeboen 14 13-19 14 15 1 94 
SMEGUEE lac dpasdncesnsseoes 14 14 18 14 15 18 93 
OE ae seatehietat 13 15 19 14 12 19 92 
DMRMOOEs ID oc. diccrsesave 14 14 18 13 13 18 90 
EE TEE S60 cdi wie census 12 9 20 14 14 19 88 
DEIED. on'csc0cucavedeiite 14 14 18 13 10 18 87 
ER EE i eanays da snbscoess 14 14 16 15 12 14 86 
Higginson, OD isdeiveckeuks 13 13 «18 11 15 15 85 
PE OED ceccntvecsekaees 14 13 17 13 «11 *15 83 
TS Panes So twcce kenge 11 15 15 14 12 15 82 
BE UE asco 9 codcebicass 13 13 16 11 11 16 8 
OS ae eer 13 12 16 10 11 15 7 
Hathaway, 18 wm &BR WM 76 
og dls “eee -nwDRMRE 9 7 


Pierces, 16 .... 
Whitney, 16 ... 





Robbins, 16... » 31'S Brea & 7 

WEE, Sb Fabccen vas eS Re wb. es 56 
PE! Bn osnceisss em YS: Seer 48 
E E Clapp, 16 ae a 28 33. <e 45 
eS) ee PR ON ens die, ve 33 
Follett, 16 .... atc cus:, ey ae an ee Oe 27 
Mab, B+ ccievcrvenericese oo eg BB 1B 25 


Feb. 9.—The second Paleface shoot for the month of 
February was held at Wellington to-day with fourteen 
contestants entered for the 100-target distance handicap 
event. 

W. F. Clarke with his new single-sticker seemed to 
be there in the lime light and took the cut glass 
souvenir for his fine work of 94. 

Bob Smith also had a hand in the proceedings and 
slipped over a score of 92 or just one too many for 
the high professional, Sibley. 

Higginson and Morse, both from the Harvard Uni- 
versity 'Club, made the 90 class, incidentally placing 
themselves in line for the handicapper’s ax, which at 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


present needs a little sharpening, for one or two of the 
regulars who have been somewhat out of it for a few 
months and who are now coming round to form. 

.After the regular event a very interesting team match 
was shot between Frank’s tive “prunes” and Clarke’s 
five “lemons,” the latter biting the dust when final 
scores were counted. Scores: 





Events: 1 £3. @ .6°¢-...Backe 
CME BE cessveteccscéusen 14 15 19 14 14 1 94 
SUMMED, 26 ccvccciccccasecas 16 14 19 14 14 16 92 
a ae 13 13 19 16 15 16 91 
Higginson, 18 12 15 18 10 15 20 90 
Morse, 16 ....... 14 14 18 12 14 18 90 
Kirkwood, 20 ... 15 15 14 10 14 18 86 
Charles, 19 ...... 1413 19 13 1 16 86 
Bond, 16 ...... - 14 12 1 1 15 19 86 
 “ a «nna ee a 84 
Hassam, 18 ... --- 138 15°17 13 10 15 88 
Dickey, 16 ...... 15 14 17 ll li 14 82 
pS” ee Re 2ZrRiBsB 9 3 18 82 
ae ARREARS: 11 13 15 13 10 19 81 

FEPO, Mv ccastrecscvesecs 12°10 16 13 13 16 80 


Atlantic City Gun Club. 


Attantic City, N. J., Feb. 19—The Atlantic City Gun 
Club is slated for some “big doings” for the comin 
season, with the annual Easter Monday tournament an 
the New Jersey State shoot in June, the latter to be 
run off on the famous Young’s pier, where the Westy 
“aye gather again in September. 

The Easter tournament will be shot on the club’s 
grounds; the program will consist of 200 targets in ten 
events of 20 each. The last 60 targets will carry with 
it two guns, one watch and three prizes in cash, all to be 
eligible by paying $5. There will be an optional sweep 
in connection with each event of $1.00 to be divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. There will be also an optional 
sweep of $5 on each the first and last hundred targets, 
high gun shooting, two moneys for every ten cntries. 
This shoot attracted sixty shooters last year, and this 
year we feel confident we will not have less than seventy- 
five on the firing line. 

The State shoot will carry with it $325 in cash and 
about $700 worth of merchandise, all open to the entire 
country for the price of targets only. 

The Westy Hogan shoot is a great event, but, we 
anticipate that this State shoot will eclipse any shoot 
ever held in the East, and to be on the safe side, shooters 
better reserve the dates immediately, for even the inter- 
mediate shots are protected in this event. Keep the 

ates in mind brother shooters, and we assure you that 
you cannot afford to miss this, “the event of the year” 
in the East. 

_ The weekly shoot drew quite a crowd, in spite of the 
inclement weather. Dr. festcott shot a very even 
7 ~ was high gun for the afternoon. 

ook was trying out a new gun and was handicappe 
with a bad case of “flinches.” ened 

Powers also had a strange gun, and the discs refused 
to crumble to dust, as they have had a way of doing 
in the past. 

Young says he is a summer shooter and is praying 
for the “good, old summer time,” when there will be 
something doing. 

Scores. 





Events: %. 2. 2. & @-€.:.o € 
Targets: 25 25 25 2 25 25 2 
ONE 3 305 cv cianicet ecinsvedss ace 18 18 20 16 18 19.21 19 
Westcott 22 20 20 21 22 2 os 
Powers 16 20 18 21 16 17 
WOME. 2 ce ccdeynets a 2. & pee 
Sheppard 13 22 ‘ 
BI A ele cus sie don decvnotties 15 ; ‘ 
Team shoot: 
OME yo kevieccsuicd 20 GO rs ec votains 16 
Sheppard .......0s.2 22—42 WHGMIONE:  ccscckctocen 20—35 
A. H. SHEppaRD, Sec y. 





Larchmont Yacht Club. 


Larcumont, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The winners of the day 
were: G. F, Pelham, who won the leg on the February 
om J. Ross Collins, and W. D. Wells. Scores: 
ig 


h gun, scratch, out of a possible 125 targets, un- 
known angles: 










v4 Pia dee aor sag 98 Bs Migohete. f6.253 100 
) ee eee osc. mae E A Wilson... apes 
Be Se WOR. ccccciccwasst 2 J} G Batterson... 108 
R S Spotts... sce F Colles... 565.0005 107 
Wr > Be ase deces 106 

Handicap, 25 birds, unknown angles, for leg on Sauer 
gun: ; ° 
WwW PMR ticexasncedes 24 KR Hoohes......0cus- 24 
H MUM s viecscccuses 18 a Fe WOME scacecdcses 25 
DD eo OO ae 2 J] G Batterson......... 22 
We es en 6 sei F0.ie se 21 Te Mac va ssevecce 25 
WW Te Sic visetsse sie 22 Be* TE MMB. 0s Gace citis 13 

Handicap, 25 targets, unknown angles, for leg on W. 
B. Short’s February cup: 
es eve caenescesse 20 Dy ee is cnc die 19 
I OR. a vicavccesces 25 oa. OO” See 2 
2 Sa 0 } G_ Batterson......... 24 
Se BO eee 20 FA ep tntcoence 24 
| eo err 21 FEY Ee PO as dcéenesccdne 19 
We - BeMB < cigavoncvee 23 

Handicap, 25 birds, unknown angles, for leg on accu- 
mulative cup: 
Ww p SEE cut vcri inane 23 K, Ri Heeets....dgseves 21 
1 Os 24 ee ee eee 21 
Fe (Ee cnc ctneoseeae 17 G Batterson.......... 21 
Wh BSR 050805 ebeere 22 Be Ri ccenvccnsee 25 
Te CUMOOR Ls s'xsne lence 22 Te See seve 
Wy We So Foe cevcysce 18 





The Forest anp Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. 
regularly. : 


Ask your dealer to supply you 





Ss. S. 


White Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—At eaomters Junction, 
e 


to-day, the two events, the club and class cha 
Hunter Arms trophy, had 
twenty-seven contestants respectively. 


and the 


was won -by F. ‘ 
trophy, by é Hand. 


nge cups 
thirty-three and 
The former event 


Mathews, the latter, the Hunter 
Mathews and Hand, for the shoot 


of last month and this month, for the Hunter trophy, 
had tied on 96, and these two shoots determined the 


winner of the prize. 
Hand won, 22 to 18. 


Club and class challenge cups, 50 wee 


ae Class T’tl 








Boyer ...... B 46 
Harkins .... 5 Cc 39 
Sidebotham 3 B 39 
Harkins .... 5 © 39 
Heite ...... 8 D 41 
Witherden . 5 Cc 43 
Peat sc< cae 1 A 45 
Harper .... 3 B 36 
Newcomb . 0 A 47 
Severn A 41 
Lewis .. ow 21 
Griffith A 50 
BENE. decvece A 40 
Cantrell .. A 4h 
Appleton B 50 
Beyer ...... B 44 
German .... 22 


They shot off at 25 targets, and 


F Mathews. 2 
W Mathews 2 
Eyre 
George 
Cottin ihe 
Kendall .... 
Hinkson ... 
Firth 
Nelson ..... 
Fontaine 
Hand ... 
Robinson 
Bentz .... 
Hafer ... 
Cameron 
Weakley . 


G0 
> pAAAANIAANS 
oaBRelTeseeseleae 





Hunter Arms trophy, 50 targets: 


‘Hdep. Total. 


DON S65 ouiccst a 40 
Harkins , ..... o« 20 
DIE. <ccesocds 4 43 
pe eee eee At 
Newcomb ..... 0 44 
SOUCRE. ccacdces 2 44 
MOE” op 8ccches ax 41 
SL cisdecce 3 50 
We atevecs<d 6 42 
eee 2 43 
Appleton ...... 4 44 
oe ES 47 


; Hdep. Total. 
F W Mathews 4 5 
W H Mathews 3 
Eyre 
George 
Hinkson 
Firth 
ROR 6 ccesaes 
Fontaine 
BRON + Gi dao its 


RSSSALKRASSS 





Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Feb, 19.—Two events, one at 10, the other 
at 5 birds, and a miss-and-out, constituted the program 


of the Eagle Gun Club to-day. 


10-bird event with 9. 


In the 5-bird event W. 
and Aiman tied on straight scores. 


McFales was first in the 
Paulsen 
The latter won the 


miss-and-out, nine entries, with a total of 3. Scores: 


Ten-bird event, handicap: 


McFalls, 30.....220222221—9 
W Paulson, 30. .022212210—8 
Aiman, 30...... 221022201— 8 
Fleming, 28..... 220022012—7 
F Paulson, 29..220012022—7 


Five-bird event, handicap: 


W Paulson, 27-.....11121—5 





Aiman, 30 ......... 211115 
Redman, 29 ....... 02212—4 
Hofman, 28 ....... 
Miss-and-out event, handicap 

Aiman, 30 ..... . 122-3 
F Paulson, 29 » 2202 
Redman, 29 ..220- 2 
Hoffman, 29 ... . -220—2 
Fleming, 28 ......... 20 —1 






Redman, 29.....222200021—7 
Esslinger, 28 2220221—6 
Hefner, 27. 0001220—4 


02 
Hoffman, 29....2 00210020—4 


Fleming, 28........00222—3 
F Paulson, 28 ..... 00222—3 
Hefner, 28 ........- 02101—3 
Esslinger, 27 ...... 00210—2 
W Paulson, 28 ...... 20 —1 
Hefner, 27 ......es00- 20 —1 
McFalls, 30 ...... +--20—1 
Joma, Fe vec. ccccwnct o—0 


Concordia (Kansas) Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 


Concorpra, Kans.—J. T. 
high man and also carried off the new Stevens tra 


Clark, of Randall, was the 


gun 


with a score of 46 out of 50. The weather conditions 
were very unfavorable for high scores, and Mr. Clark’s 


score of 46 out of 


was very goo 


and safe, the 


closest man having only 42, and the most of the boys 


were down in the 30s 


Mr. Paul H. Rohr, of the Baker-Ossman Hardware 
Co., will have charge of and run the shoots in the future. 

Following are the scores made in a 15-target and the 
50-target event for the Stevens trap gun: 


Events: }-..3 
CHD a devas secaxene 14 46 
PEGE dine cis caase 12 42 
BOWE ~ civ cccceess 12 39 
Caldwell. .......ccce 13 38 
TENGE cancsscssecec 14 36 
| eee Bee ore ee ni 9 
MRGIGS © ccnicccacescs 12 3 
WGETS © Scecccsesesds 12 35 
TR sei cssocensves 6 41 
Eckstrom .......... 8 40 


Events: 1 2 
Fred Larson....... 10 37 
ee ee a 9 36 
PE Hacececnastn 8 37 
Ba cc cccscccacce 11 34 
Goodman .........- 10 32 
Te GH as exeneens 7 
John -Hayden ...... a 
Don Phillips ...... a Se 
De eee 19 
TRIE vc.ccccsecase 19 


J. F. Catpwe t, Sec’y. 





Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Scores made. at the club 


shoot to-day are as follows: 






Events: 123 4 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 
151216 8 

. 10 14 16 16 

. 15 13 18 18 

15 17 17 18 

17 15 18 17 

15 17 16 16 

- 151518 .. 

. . 14 19 20 19 
Wootton ....... 16 18 19 18 
C J Wilson..... 13 11 16 18 
Trautman ...... 13- 8 14 15 
FORE. . Scccccee 19 17 19 18 
Suckow ....... 1701717 










Targets: 20 20 20 20 

Events: 1°23 4 
Mesinger .....- 16 16 13 12 

ONES oak cuceke 16 15 19 16 
Dr Wilson ..... 20 16 19 17 
C S Sidway..... 16 15 17 15 
R H Sidway... 17 171717 
Wright ....... - 1918 20.. 
Warner .<...08 16 15 18 18 
Tomlinson ..... 17 91718 
Walkinshaw ...1215.... 
Hopper ..... 15 17 18 20 
Burke . 11 13 15 18 
Savage . 15 17 15 14 


Smith, % one ge We ae! anree 
Ww. C. ootton, Sec’y. 


















; 
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1909 HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE 


Of the Amateurs who shot at 3000 OR MORE TARGETS, and USING BUT ONE MAKE OF AMMUNITION throughout the year, 
MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON won the HIGHEST HONORS—9008 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 9495—94.871, using load No. 147% chilled, in 


PETERS SHELLS 


From the Southern Handicap Nashville, Tenn., May 4-6, to the Houston, Texas, Tournament, December 20-22. inclusive, 
Mr. Henderson shot at a pace{which BROKE ALL AMATEUR RECORDS! 


During this time he participated in 25 Registered Tournaments, including the 5 Interstate Association Handicaps. He broke 8597 out of 8995 
making an average never before attained by an amateur on this number of targets, 95.57% At these 25 tournaments Mr. Henderson won 16 First 
Averages, 5 Second Averages, 2 Third Averages, Kentucky State Championship, The Western Handicap and The Colorado Handicap. 








In shooting from Handicap Distances Mr. Henderson Jed both Amateurs and Professionals during the year 1909, 


At the 5 Interstate Association Tournaments and the Handicap races at Anaconda, Mont., Aug. 17-19, and Denver, Sept. 1-3, he secured the following : 
[407 out of 440 from 19 yds. 94 out of 100 from 20 yds. 555 out of 600 from 21 yds. Total, 1056 out of 1140—92.6% 
In all his work at the traps, Mr. Henderson used the same load—12 Ga. IDEAL 3% drs. powder, 14 oz. No 7% Chilled Shot. Fe did not withdraw 


from any event after having once entered, did not have a single miss-fire or irregular load, and ground the targets up in a way which caused 
general comment wherever he appeared. 


Mr. Henderson’s 1909 record has never been equalled, and such a sensational 
demonstration of AMMUNITION QUALITY was never before given. 


THE NOVICE AND EXPERT. AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. CANNOT GO WRONG IF THEY USE PETERS SHELLS 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York: 96 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. J. S. FRENCH, Manager 
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Ask your Dealer. List Price $6.00 
Favorite Rifle 


No. 17 


A Beautiful Example of Careful, Accurate Work- 
manship. The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by MEN. 
























Favorite barrels are rifled more accurately 
than many rifles selling as high as $50.00. 
For this one reason alone more Stevens Favorites are sold-than any other rifle 
model in this country. This is because Stevens careful accurate rifling 
combines straighter shooting with long range and power. 


POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER AND HUNTER 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or Trap. Shooting, write us a postal telling 
which subject interests you the most. 

By return mail comes our Jetter giving you this valuable information besides the big Stevens Gun Book— 
209 illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Write to-day. 

























MORE STEVENS RIFLES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY THAN ANY OTHER KIND 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 








| 
| 


P. O Box 5668. 
CHICOPEE FALLS -_ - . , . ee 2 FE . ‘ - MASSACHUSETTS 
BY W. W. GREENER. 
down, Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Makers of Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes having an accuracy unparalleled in the world. 
| 
| A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid 
| FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY | 


\\\|\|| Sharp Shooting for Sport and War 
| 
| and practical; and the beginner will be grateful for the clear, ample and understandable directions laid 
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Hercules Gun Club. ° 


TempLe, Pa.—A _ very heavy snowstorm arrived 
during the night of the 11th, continuing up to 10 o’clock 
A. M., which prevented many shooters Sos attending 
this tournament. However, twelve shooters faced the 
trap. The program had called for 150 targets, but on 
account of the weather conditions it was cut down to 
75 per man. 

Lewis showed exceptional ability to-day exceeding his 
former scores at our traps. 

J. W. Rohrer was high gun, breaking 67 out of the 
75, leading Lee Wertz by but one target. 

G. E. Brown and Geo. Cooper represented the Bryden 
Gun Club, of Catasauqua, Pa. Mr. Cooper led Mr. 
Brown by one target, breaking 43 out of the 75 targets. 
President Brown quickly introduced himself to all shoot- 
ers present and extended a cordial return. 

Mr. Cooper, also a jolly good fellow, extended kind 

invitations, and expressed his thanks of the courteous 
treatment, and -stated that the same shall be returned 
whenever the Hercules members come to the Bryden 
tournament. _ 
Representative Sked stopped off from a business trip 
from ‘Philadelphia, using a borrowed gtin, which ac- 
counts for the deficiency in his scores. Mr. Sked broke 
144 out of 150 at Catasauqua, Pa., on Jan. 7; so you see 
that there must have been something wrong. 

No time or expense will be spared by the Hercules in 
making their registered tournament on May 5 one of the 
best events of the year. 

The following officers were unimously elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, W. L. Rothermel; Vice- 
President, Lee Wertz; Secretary, A. K. Ludwig; Treas- 
urer, W. B. Brumer; Field Captain, J. W. Rahn. Three 
of the members were fined toe non-attendance during 
the past year.. The records of the year show great ad- 
vancement of the club. 





Events: 1.23 4 5 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
PEMD. 57 5 invomsnanh obiehigicecs 12 11 14 14 13 75 64 
WIE wad dns cast aces duactas aele a 6 6131210 7 47 
ES eae sa ee Ont i naciee hea) Bb 15 7 
DEE in canto wennish sWiendeal 2 oa 15 2 
as Sgt a da odes Vctncn cease eke 5 7 60 21 
OE ran ctamb age cok eeeukewa 13 14 13 12 15 75 67 
NUE an an egy cok wena e cee 8 711 8 75 42 
RMON “ic oi matics Kanes<S dete aks 810 910 6 75 43 
MMU + Sh mince chem sUe wa doencaden 14 14 12 13 13 7 66 
BAM 0 ida bac edengsAdecdendny ina" Uae 45 26 
MEET. Souces Vere ches penned oa 4421 60 11 


A. K. Lupwie, Sec’y. 


Registered Tournaments. 


PittspurG, Pa.—The tournaments registered with the 
Interstate Association during the week ending Feb. 19, 
are as follows: 

April 7-8.—West Frankfort (Ill.) G.C. W. C. Rains, Sec’y. 

April 12-13.—Harvard (Neb.) G. C._O. Hoffman, Sec’y. 

April 15-16.—Reading, Pa.—South End G. Howard 
Melchior, Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Centerville (Ia.) G. C. I; A. Koontz, Sec’y. 

April 27.—Greensboro (N. C.) G. C. T. C. Proctor, Sec’y. 

April ot ee Grove, Mo.—Peerless R. and é 
C. N. M. Hobbs, Sec’y. 

May 11.—Maple Park (Iil.) G. C. M. J. Beverly, Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Atchison, Kans.—Forest Park G. C. Joe 
Fusselman, Mgr. 

May 30.—Pittsfield, Mass.—Berkshire G..C. John Ranse- 
housen, raz. 

May 30-31.—Portland (Me.) G. C. C. F. Jordan, Sec’y. 

June 7.—Hoopeston (Ill,) G. C. Edw. Erickson, az 

ec, 


une 7-9.—Redfield (S. D.) G. C. Dr. E. E. Giltner, 
June 16-17.—Rogers Springs (Tenn.) G. C. E. B. Coe, Sec’y. 
June 28-29.—Butler (Pa.) R. and G. C. Geo, J. Elliott, 


Sec’y. 
July 7.8.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. A. B. Girard, 


ec’y. 
July 30.—Danbury, Conn.—Pahquioque G. C. E. H. 
Bailey, Sec’y. 
Aug. 9-10.—Lock Haven (Pa.) G. C. C. A. Jobson, Secy. 
Aug. 11-12.—Snow Shoe, Pa.—Clarence R. and G. C. C. 
H. Watson, Sec’y. 
Extmer E. SHANner, Sec’y-Mgr. 


The Interborough Gun Club. 


Rosette Park, N. J.—A shoot on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Feb. 12, had totals as appended. 

The new club house, which was built recently, was 
completed, and a majority of the members were out in 
the afternoon. The day was a bad one for the clay 
birds. The wind was blowing a gale, and that accounts 
for the bad scores: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 


L O Bogart..... 100 82 po 70 40 
Ly Bogart..... 100 78 pS PER 60 41 

F Langhans.. 100 92 B Briggs ....... 70 39 
Ee EE oct conse 100 70 A Heidden ..... 60 41 

W White...... 100 72 Dr F H Brown. 50 35 
J Bonnell ....... 100 ~~ «68 B Doremus 20 ll 
C Koerner ...... 00 69 F Van Ness ... 20 9 
FE Seddon ccce 100 7, J Brummer ..... 10 7 
Be CHEE fececese 70 52 


_ Dr. Brown, an old-time shot, turned out, and not hav- 
ing his old gun with him, used one out of the rack, and 
managed to break a few. 
_ J. Brummer shot with a lame arm and had to give 
it up. 

A. Heidden was not in form. Better luck next time. 

A. Chilver is trying to find a gun that fits him. 

L. O. Bogart says an automatic gun for him. 

O. Bogart, Sec’y. 


The Forest anp StrEAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. 
regularly. 


Ask your dealer to supply you 
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Texas, Second Event of the Year 
San Antonio, February 8-l0th 


MAX HENSLER . 


High General Average for the Entire Tournament 
SCORE 574 ex 590 : 
Also Longest Run—195 Straight 


ae WE ee 


ALLISTITE 


The Only Perfect Dense Shotgun Smokeless Powder in the World 


Lee es ate i ha SAL OREN i CR AN Ne RRS Nh SRM TERIEENE SD 





J. H. LAU @ CO., Agents, NEW YORK | 


















Target Practice at Home 


—in the attic or cellar, or right in your apartment if room ar- 
rangement permits—is entirely practical with a home-made 
bullet catcher and the new 


Model 25 ZZazrdzn Repeater—.22 short or C. B. caps 


This is a perfect Marlin repeating rifle that shoots 15 .22 short or 18 C. B_ caps at one 
loading. Its take-down construction and trombone action are popular and desirable 
features ; the side ejection favors rapid, accurate firing ; the removable side-plate makes 
it especially easy to keep clean and serviceable. 


The C. B. caps are entirely accurate 
and satisfactory in this short range 
work, yet they are the cheapest form 
of reliable ammunition made. 


With .22 short cartridges it is very 
accurate and powerful enough for 
all small game shooting up to 50 
yards. 


The price of this excellent new model is surprisingly low—send a postal today for circular 
with large illustration and full description. Complete catalog for three stamps postage, 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


e New Haven, Conn. 


27 Willow Street 












The Ideal “Straight Line” 
"RE & DE CAPPER 


will de-cap and re-cap pro 

erly, all Shot Gun Shells 
with a central fire hole,Brass 
or Paper, Domestic or For- 
eign make, whatever the 
inside shape may be, high 
or low base. 


SAV:E MONEY 
by reloading your shot gun shells. You 
can make your loads suit your individual 
requirements and get more and better 
loads for the same money. Send three 
two-cent stamps for the Ideal Hand Book, 
150 pages of useful information for all 
shooters. Address 


























PRICE 














$1.50 
eae IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
wiAUSE, 41 UStreet. - - New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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WALSRODE 


THE BEST OF ALL 


Dense Smokeless Powders 


Insist upon your Shells 
being loaded with it. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302-304 Broadway, - 


FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 


New York. 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For $ men’s use. Combines Head 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp ent. 


New York 


Building Motor Boats and 


Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete, illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors, By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 


folding drawings and 3 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, $1.60. — om 


The author is a builder and designer of national repu- 
tation. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive; 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
perused by every individual who operates one, The book 
is well worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP 


Rodmaking for Beginners 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


UNIQUE work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and experience of experts for the guidance of the. 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s 

book supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his own 
ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information gathered 
by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in fishing, tourna- 


ment casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates not at all. 


He tells 


“the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way that makes results certain. 
All explanations are simple and easily followed. P 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; to 
tarpon, surf and light salt water.rod/’; bass and trout, salmon and tournament fly-rods. 
Complete specifications of well-kn/s»wn types are given, and the chapter on split bamboo 


rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever published. 


pensable in the angler’s library. 


Indis- 


Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 


every feature of the text. 


Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 
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Hillside Rod and Gun Club. 


Frusainc, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The ten men who faced 
the traps to-day shot under excellent weather conditions, 
but strange to say, poor scores were made, with the 
exception of Gerke, a new member, who was high gun, as 
the following scores show: 


Shot at. Broke. Per Cent. 
. 18 91 -73 


a, us . 2 a 
eppe 

Peck .. 

Lang .. 

Thomas .. 

Tooker 


Schneider 
Vanse 


On March 12 a_ten-man team match will take place 
with the Garden City Gun Club at Garden City. 
F. R. Lane, Sec’y. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


March 12-19.—New York.—Zettler Rifle Club fourteenth 
annual indoor championship match. F. Hecking, Sec’y. 


National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb.21.—Arrangements are being 
perfected to hold the intercollegiate outdoor rifle tourna- 
ment this year in Washington, . The District 
National Guard authorities will lend the District range for 
the purpose, and the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, as 
well as the National Guard, will be invited to furnish the 
officers for the match and the force necessary to care for 
the targets and the scoring boards. The National Rifle 
Association of America has the matter in charge and 
expects to make the visit of the college riflemen to the 
capital an event of social importance. They will be 
taken to the Capitol and public buildings, and if Pres- 
ident Taft is in the city, they will be presented at the 
White House. At least six or eight teams from as many 
of the leading colleges and universities are expected, and 
possibly more. 

The match calls for teams of six men firing ten shots 
each at 200, 300.and 500yds., with any military rifle, and 
any ammunition. A handsome championship trophy goes 
with the title. * *s 

The indoor matches of the Intercollegiate League end 
in March, and on March 26 the annual indoor match for 
the collegiate championship of the United States will be 
shot. Each club will shoot on its own range, the results 
will be telegraphed to the N. R. A. in Washington, and 
later verified by the forwarding of targets. This match 
also carries a handsome trophy. The college clubs in the 
indoor league are Columbia University, Y. City; 
University of Iowa, Washington State College; Un- 
versity of Idaho, Cornell University, George Washing. 
ton University, Washington, D. C.; United States Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, Washington, D. C.; Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Louisiana State University, and Dela- 
ware College. 


The Interclub Indoor Rifle Shooting League is now 
engaged in an interesting series of indoor rifle matches, 
It is composed of a number of clubs affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association, which is conducting the 
matches. Each. week the clubs meet in their own 
galleries and shoot a team of five men, 20 shots per man, 
at a distance of 75ft. Any rifle of .22cal. weighing not 
more than 10lbs. may be used, with any ammunition and 
any sights in front of the firing pin and not containing 
glass. The National Rifle Association has appointed a 
judge in each city where a club is participating in the 
matches, who furnishes the targets and collects them 
after the firing, marks them for identification and _for- 
wards them to the secretary of the Association in Wash- 
ington. Immediately after the shoot the results are tele- 
graphed to Washington and announced from here. The 
clubs in the League are the Fort Pitt Rifle Club, Pitts- 


. burg; Warren Rifle and Revolver Club, Warren, Pa.; 


Italian Rifle Association, New York City; Winchester 
and Gun Club, New Haven, Conn.; Birmingham 
Athletic Club Rifle Association,’ Birmingham, Ga.; Tri- 
angle Cadets (Y. M. C. A.) Rifle Club, Los Angeles, 
Cal: Tacoma Rifle and Revolver Club, Tacoma, Wash.; 
St. Paul Rifle and Pistol Association, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Seattle Rifle and Revolver Association, Seattle, Wash.; 
Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, Butte, Mont.; Myles Stand- 
ish Rifle Club, Portland, Me.; and the Los Angeles Rifle 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal. The matches began in January 
and run through March, and the club winning the most 
matches will receive the indoor championship of the 
United States, ’ 


Within a short time the tryouts for places on the 
American team which will represent this country in the 
three-cornered international small-bore rifle match with 
England and Australia, will be in progress. Each coun- 
try is to be represented by a team of fifty men who will 
shoot 50 shots each, 5 shots to the target. The distance 
will be 76ft., and any position may be assumed. Any 
rifle may be used not over .230cal., and any sights may 
be utilized, including telescopes. The targets will be 
furnished,by the secretary of the Society of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs of Great Britain, through the National Rifle 
Association of America. They will be circular, with an 
inner ring, %in. in diameter, in which the competitor 
may blacken as much as he pleases for a sighting bull. 
This is surrounded by concentric circles %in. apart, 
counting from 9 down to 1. The tryouts will take place 
during the week ending March 12, and the targets will be 
sent at once to the N. R. A. headquarters here and the 
team picked and announced. The match will be shot in 
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OU know brant—shy wanderers of the lonely 
coasts. There is no wild fowl so bashtu 
about coming to decoys—none so hard to 

lure within range. 

Fifty yards is close range for brant. And to kill 
a bird as big and befeathered as one of these coast 
vagrants at that distance your gun must shoot 
harder than the average. 

Lefever guns shoot a whole lot harder than the 
average. Srhat is why the man who swings his 
Lefever on the grey breasts of a rearing pair of 
brants does not question what the result will be. 
He knows it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure 
and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Pioneers in every sound improvement for 
almost half a century. Eighteen exclusive Lefever 
features, including mever-shoot-loose bolt, strong 
three-piece action, and take-up-wear screw on the 
linge joint, enable the same guns to keep on 
killing clean and far and true for a lifetime. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


The New Lefever Gun Book tells all the things 
ou surely should know before you buy a en. 
ever Arms Co., 23 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 












































Durston Special 
20 Gauge. peice, $28.00 








the week ending April 2, and the results telegraphed to 
Washington, and then cabled to London. The targets 
will also be sent to London after being verified here. 

This match carries with it the handsome Dewar 
trophy, presented by Sir Thomas Dewar, lately Sheriff 
of London. It was won last year by Great Britain, with 
America second and Australia third. 


United States Revolver Association League. 
Fes. 17.—St: Louis vs. Philadelphia: 


Philadelphia: 
Genie Mase Gs od censccs i vsedscecdccoscs 215 
Ea S ME te W544 6a 50 Fennel bTes deve se veieucced’ 195 
WORD NOUN 55 diosa st asec thersdecivesses che 219 
I i chancéecinlet Gs pn vih Ose tied Cains deep eee 215 
WwW DEN “ncn Judsuhne Cakes accesesinasedectines 219—1063 
St. Louis: 
SB MPI iro aus 04555 65 pee vilecadscsebanscecs dec 223 
CGAL. nsw oyitesabitndend cvinnscdusesceesde 217 
We INI eaWeaic) ANS ee RAgADN Se g'van vines nadliecase 216 
ERD, kad ig ttn te date testihbestoti so yccdackda 211 
WOE wFo vedas sie welh oxen sen sicacetaecnser ed 206—1073 
Official’ scores, Feb. 10: 
National Capital enaee 1064 vs. Myles Standish....... 1022 
De, TOU acces caccncoa’s 1076 vs. Newark ........:.0006 1032 
Manhattan ........... 1073 vs. Bellville .............. 972 
Boston eescecceeeeeees 1081 vs. Los Angeles ......... 1067 
Smith & Wesson..... 1084 vs. Golden Gate ........ 1065 


| Providence vs. Philadelphia scores will be sent as soon 
as received. C. S. Axte.t, Sec-Treas. 





At Philadelphia Spering won the handicap pistol 
match for a silver cup donated by William T. Smith. 
Last Tuesday evening Harry Overbaugh won the 
handicap rifle match for a cup donated by Nathan 
Spering. 

D. W. Srusss, Sec’y. 





Colonial Revolver Club. 


St. Lours, Mo.—Scores made Feb. 6, at 50yds., follow: 
Me DRE 055 cobs .pscerk arenes sae 79 75 87 78 84403 
Geo C Olcott ... ... 87 88 83 87—439 










W Gee vee ones -.. 91 82 85 88 86—482 
Dr Moore ......... ... 87 90 85 90 85—487 
Ci CII 4 aa5 ios varasoaritec nd cree 6 87 93 88 88 86—442 


Gray won King shoot. Paul Frese was runner up. 
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During 1909 Mr, Fred Gilbert shot at 19310 targets, breaking 
18425, or 95.41%. This included double and single targets, both 
in eenetion and handicap events. Of course Mr. Gilbert shot, 
as he always does, his Old Reliable Parker Gun. 

Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, during the year 1909, shot at 9495 targets and broke 9008 or 94.87#. 
By making this splendid record Mr. Henderson won high average among amateurs shooting 
at more than targets. Mr. Henderson also shot the Old Reliable Parker Gun. 

What better proof can there be of the sterling shooting qualities of this gun that so justly 
has earned the title of the Old Reliable Parker Gun. 


(Send for Catalogue.) 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesroom : 32 Warren St. \ Meriden, Conn. 


HIGH GRADE GUNS 


Fine Hammerless Guns of Best Makes, 10, 12, 16 and 20 bores. 
Scott, Purdey, Greener, Lang, and other makers, Parker, Fox, 
Smith, Lefever, etc., etc. Some very light weights for quail 
shooting. 

















W&=— Just received from steamer, invoice of highest grade Scotts, all sizes. 
Send for Catalogue and List of 2d-hand Guns. Some Bargains! 


WM. READ @ SONS 


107 Washington Street - - - BOSTON, MASS. 

























“Some weeks ago | purchased one of your guns 
second hand, which is one of the finest specimens 
of the gunmaker’s art [have ever seen. It is in splen- 

did condition. | have critically compared this gun with 
W. R.’s, J. L. & S.’s and W. & C. S. guns selling at 

400 dollars and upwards, and the balance is in favor of the 

Greener as r material, workmanship and balance. I 

before this, have owned and used many 
guns of English and American make, and consider yours far superior 

to any other.”—J. H. H. B., Lynn, Mass., U.S. A. 11-7-06. 

Send for price list and booklet “The World’s Views on 
Greener Guns.” 
W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, 68 Haymarket, London 
Works: Birmingham, England 
Agency: H. C. Squires & Son, 44 Cortlandt St., 
New York 
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Interclub Rifle Shooting League of the United 
States. 


Wasurncton, D..C., Feb. 19.—The group of crack gal- 
lery shots composing the team of the Winchester Rod 
and Gun Club, of New Haven, Conn., added another 
round in their climb toward the pennant in the United 
States Interclub Rifle Shooting League, the matches of 
which are now in progress. On Friday night they made 
their fifth consecutive victory by defeating the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Rifle and Revolver Club. Their nearest com- 
petitors, the Warren (Pa.) Rifle and Revolver Club also 
won their match from the St. Paul (Minn.) Rifle and 
Pistol Association, and the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, 
of Butte, Mont., and the Myles Standish Rifle Club, of 
Portland, Me., both clubs being tied with the Warren 
Club for second place, each ‘won their match. The 
former from the Los Angeles (Cal.) Rifle and Revolver 
Club, and the latter from the Triangle Cadets (Y. M. C. 
A.) Rifle Club, of Los Angeles, Cal. Other clubs in the 
League to win last week were the Seattle (Wash.) Rifle 
and Revolver Association from the Italian Rifle Associa- 
tion, of New York, and the Fort Pitt Rifle Club, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., from the Birmingham (Ala.) Athletic 
Club Rifle Association. The victorious New Haven rifle- 
men having nothing to fear from any of the ofher clubs 
in the League, except the shooters of Butte, Mont., 
whom they compete with next week, and the Warren 
(Pa.) Riflemen, who shoot with them on March 25. Of 
the two clubs, the one which has been doing the best 
work is the Butte outfit. The scores in last week’s com- 
petitions and the standing of the clubs in the League to 
date, are as follows: 













The Trail of a 
“REAL SHOOTING STAR” 





in the Lone Star State 


Remarkable Scores made by Mr. FRED GILBERT 





Houston, Texas........ . Jan. 24-29, 1119 out of 1165... .96% 


















Bay City, Texas 22s cen ees Feb. 1 - - 3 392 out of 400. ee ._98% ag «aga - Gun = a “te ik i —s 
\ » Warren Rifle and Revolver Club vo 
San Antonio, Texas.....Feb. 8-10, 569 out of 590....96% a ete be Chee ee 
Fort Pin Bile Oe... none seseesss Se = : 2 
These scores include 150 tarcets shot at { th Birmingham Athletic Club Rifle Assn. 912 2 3 
gets snot at from me St. Paul Rifle and Pistol Club -M 2 8 
talian Rifle Association -- 922 
Los A les Rifle Club.......... 858 1 4 
22 yard mark and Long Runs of 139, 132 and 113. Tacoma Rifle and Revolver Club...... 2 1 4 
Triangle Cadets Rifle Club............. 567 0 5 


The National Rifle Association of America announces 
the appointment of judges in the following cities to 
take charge of the try-outs which will be held the week 
ending April 12, for position on the American’ Small- 
Bore Team, which will shoot a match with Great Britain 
and Australia during the week ending April 2: New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston (Mass.), Portland (Me.), Den- 
ver (Colo.), St. Louis (Mo.), Cleveland (O.), Rochester 
(N. Y.), Buffalo (N.Y.), Schenectady (N:-Y.), Sault Ste 
Marie (Mich.), Philadelphia (Pa.), Birmigham (Ala.), 
New Haven (Conn.), Los Angeles (Cal.), Manchester, 
(N. H.), and Staunton, Va, . 

















Mr. Gilbert always uses 




























Les Angeles (Cal.) Revolver Club. 


Los Ancetes, Cal, Feb. 7.—Dr. Carlin Philips, of the 
Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, New York, 
visited us at our indoor range, 716 South Olive street, 
Wednesday and ‘thursday evening, Feb. 2 and 3, and 
the boys were delighted to meet him. 

The following scores were made Tuesday evening, Feb. 
1, on the indoor range: 

Pistol, 20yds.: 


R ED, nc oatels'se es cosvcanusedees 93 91 95 93 89—46T 
A SR di sus bovevesesscantee 93 9 88 95 91 462 

Witomtay evening, Feb. 2, the following scores were 
made: 

Revolver,- 20yds.: E, G. Richardson 83, 77, 79; Peter 
Peterson 85, 66, 65; A. C. Edison 75, 67, 56; Dr. L. M. 
Packard 78, 85, 85; J. W. Siefert 75, 76, 79. 

Pistol, 20yds.: L. M. Packard 90, 78, 87. 77, 84; W. G. 
Eisenmayer 82, 80, 78; C. B. Hubbs 85, 78, 85; Geo. A- 
Foster 86, 76, 80; Dr. Carlin Philips 82, 83. 

The following scores were made Sunday night. Feb. 6: 

Revolver, 20yds.: J. W. Siefert 89, 85, 86, 86, 84. 

Pistol, 20yds.: A. B. Douglas 89, 92, 93, 91, 92; I. C. 
Douglas 88, 87, 88, 85, 86, 90, 93; R. J. Fraser 93, 92. 

The following scores were made on the outdoor range, 


Sunday, Feb. 6 
. W. Siefert 84, 81, 87, 82, 85; E. G. 

















SMOKELESS POWDER 


THE POWDER THAT MAKES AND BREAKS RECORDS 






































E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1802) Wilmington, Delaware 























Revolver, Boyds. 2 





J 
Richardson 84, 87, 82, 76, 77, 85; H. D. Thaxter 90, 84, 91. 
Pistol, 50yds.: R. J. Fraser 91, 96, 88, 94, 91; J. E. 
Holcomb 85, 84, 90, 84, 80. 
















I. C. Doveras, Sec’y. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Feb. 10.—At 2628 Broadway to-day scores 
were made as follows: 

Revolver, 20yds.: B. F. Wilder 92, 89, 89, 89; Dr. R. H. 
Sayre 94, 90, 88, 8&6, 84; pr. -J- R. Hicks 87; Dr. C, T. 
Adams 90, 82, 81, 80; E. G. Toel 88, 84, 84, 80; W. 
Macnaughton 85, 83, 83, 82, 82; P. Hanford 96, 88, 85, 85; 
J. L. R. Morgan 88, 86, 85, 85, 84; Dr. W. G. Hudson 
89, 84; M. Hays 85, 84, 84, 88; E. Schnitzler 92, 87, 82; 


. A. Dietz 88, 87; G. Grenzer 85; J, E. Silliman 87, 87, 
































Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.26. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is youn Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Feb. -12.—At Armbruster’s Park to-day scores were 
made as follows: 

Revolver, 50yds., 10 shots: J. L. R. Morgan 86, 86, 80, 
89, 83, 84, 88, 83, 86, 84; W. F. Hutchinson 84, 82. 96, 86, 
83, 90, 87; J. E. Silliman 92, 88, 91, 95, 95, 92, 92, 92, 93, 93. 
Feb. 17.—At 2628 Broadway, scores were made as fol- 
lows: Revolver, 20yds.—R. F. Criado, 85. 85, 80; Dr. 
C. T. Adams, 82, 81, 81, 80; M. Hays, 86, 83; ix. I. R. 
Hicks, 87, 85; E. G. Joel, 86, 86, 8; P. Hanford, 92, 91, 
89, 89; B. F. Wilder, 87, 80; J. L. R. Morgan, 91, 86, 84; 
Dr. R. H. Sayre, '92,'88; J. A. Dietz, 91, 90: Chas. 
Dreschel, 84, 80; G. Grenzer, 85; J. E. Silliman, 86. 

Rifle, 25yds.—Dr. W. G. Hudson, 250, 248, 248 
Jcs. E. Stiiiman, Treas. 
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Intercollegiate Rifle Shooting. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 19.—An interesting state of 
affairs has developed in the Intercollegiate Indoor Shoot- 
ing League. In the matches shot last week, Columbia 
College, of New York, met their first defeat. Their 
losing of this match brings about a tie for first place 
between the Washington State College, Columbia College 
and the University of Iowa, each with five wins and one 
defeat to their credit. Columbia has yet to shoot the 
University of Iowa; the scores of these two universities 
have been averaging about the same. Washington State 
College is almost certain to win the balance of her 
series of matches, so that the probabilities are that the 
winner of the Columbia-Iowa match will shoot off a tie 
with the Washington State College. The National Rifle 
\ssociation of America announces the scores made in last 
week’s: series of matches, along with the standing of the 
teams to date, as follows: 


Score. Won. Lost 


Washington State College ............ 1833 
Coleg SI gaan 0n.cnusscocqcedians 1801 
Use WE BOO oie cncccb oped dncvssne 1794 
Univesay PE rr ae 1804 
Cogmell: TIMIVCRGNT a vccccccsccccasssseve 1716 


U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons. 1656 
George Washington, University 17 

University of Nevada ...... . 
Delaware College ............ . 1618 
Louisiana State University .. 


The college marksmen are doing their shooting in the 
gallery at 50ft., using the N. R. A. targets, with a Yin. 
bullseye; .22cal. rifles are being used, and the matches 
are under the supervision of army officers appointed by 
the National Rifle Association, From the interest being 
taken by colleges throughout the United States in rifle 
shooting, it would appear that it will soon become a 
recognized intercollegiate sport. Clubs have recently 
been organized in Dartmouth College, of Hanover, N. 
H.; Simpson College, Indianola, Ia.; Pennsylvania State 
College and the University of Tennessee. ‘ oF 

There are now twenty-four colleges and universities 
having rifle clubs affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America during the week ending March 14. 
These institutions will compete among themselves for 
the intercollegiate team championship of the United 
States. The competitions next week will be between the 
following institutions: Washington State College vs. 
Louisiana State University; Cornell Crete vs. Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Columbia College vs. United States Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons; University of Idaho vs. 
Delaware College; University of Nevada vs. George 
Washington University. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The J. H. Rushton Co., Water street, Canton, N. Y., 
have been makers of high class canoes for so many 
years that their name is a guarantee of canoe quality. 


They will send a complete catalogue of canoes free on ‘ 


application. 

When the fisherman is overhaulting his outfit is a 
good time to think of new lines. The Angler’s Supply 
Co., Genesee street, Utica, N. Y., advertise in this num- 
ber of Forest AND STREAM their new process water- 
proof “Electric Silk Line,” which should interest the 
early fisherman. 





WILD BEASTS IN CITY PARK. 


ParRK guards were surprised yesterday to learn 
of the presence of mink and marten in all the 
glory of their rich winter fur ambling among 
the squirrels, rabbits and chipmunks. The latter 
animals abound along the creeks and through- 
out the woods generally more plentifully than 
in a number of years. They are quite as wild 
as their brothers in the deeper forest, except 
that they are accustomed to the noises of car- 
riages and other vehicles that pass along the 
drive. 

Rabbits are also enjoying security from the 
gunner in the protected park and may frequently 
be seen, sleek and fat, springing among the 
bushes and undergrowth of the upper Wissa- 
hickon. The chipmunk, with his brown and 
gold and red striped back and cunning eyes, is 
there in as large numbers as the rabbit and 
seems more indifferent to danger. Between 
the new Walnut lane bridge and the first 
wooden bridge above it crossing the creek the 
noise of the squirrels gnawing, with a tick, 
tick, tick, on a nutshell or their frequent calls 
of alarm to each other rings out through the 
woods, and the location of the animals can be 
traced by the noise they make. 

Attention was attracted recently by a particu- 
larly loud cracking on the snow and dried 
leaves, and two men stood in cover, expecting 
to see a rabbit out foraging. To their surprise, 
however, a large purple head was thrust out 
of the undergrowth, then followed sinuously a 
long body of the richest brown which could 
hardly be distinguished from the purple, while 
a tail of beautiful black shiny fur completed the 
body of a full grown mink. He was fat and 
well fed and his coat looked as if it had been 
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SMITH 


to 7 lbs., and a little beauty. 


90 Hubbard Street 











Shotgun Perfection Reached 


The Hunter One-Trigger, now attached on order to all Smith Hammerless Guns, is the 
greatest shotgun achievement in fifty years. Sportsmen have waited years fora PRACTICAL 
ONE-TRIGGER GUN—and now they have it in 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger pulls both barrels without the possibility of balking or 
doubling. ‘It never hangs or “‘creeps’’—its action is quick and clean. 
the effectiveness of the second barrel, insuring a surer, quicker) better shot. 

There is already an enormous demand for the new 20 Gauge Smith Gun—weight 54 
If you do not know about it, be sure and write. 


The Hunter Arms Company 


GUNS 


It greatly increases 


Fulton, N. Y. 





“THE SMALL YACHT” 
By EDWIN A. BOARDMAN 


HE author, who has large personal experience in designing and sailing 
small yachts, being the winner of the Seawanhaka cup in 1905, deals 

with the entire subject of handling racing boats in language that js readily 
understood by the youngest amateur. There is nothing which makes for 
success in small boat racing, from tuning up to jockeying, left out. Part 
One deals with preparing the boat for the race, while Part Two enters into 
every detail of handling under every condition, with notes on American and 
foreign racing, expense, equipment, winter care, sailing conditions, types, 
etc. Altogether it is not only the latest, but the best work on the subject— 


invaluable for the enthusiast. 
diagrams, 24 plans. 


Cloth, 46 plates from photographs, 18 


Postpaid, $2.13 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
127 Franklin Street, New York 








Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. 7 Rowland E. Robinson. With 
. illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00, 


This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest aND STREAM and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containin 





- Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 
pages. Price in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 


Specially arranged according to the direc- 
tions of an experienced kennel manager. Ful) 
printed headings for receipts, expenses, data, 
etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda spaces. The 
most complete and handy small kennel record 
yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%4x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 80 Cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. COMPANY, 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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Resorts for Sportsmen, 













BRITISH EAST AFRICA BIG GAME HUNTING 
As pioneers in equipping Big Game hunting parties, 
NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO, LTD., confidently in- 
vite inquiries from all who think of visiting the “most 
attractive playground in the world.” These words are 
applied by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to British East 
Africa, and the fact that NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO., LTD., have been honored with all his arrangements 
is a guarantee of their ability to do things well, and: an 
4 acknowledgment of*their long experience. Write for book- 
let to their London Office. NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO., LTD. (Head Office: Nairobi, B. E. Africa), 166 
Piccadilly, London. Cables: Wapagazi; London. Codes: 
: A B C 5th Edn. and Western Union. 


HUNTING IN AFRICA 


Shooting parties outfitted and guided in 
Rhodesia. Best English and American refer- 
ences. Abundance of Big Game. Address 


WILLIAM FINAUGHTY, JR., 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 
Birds, —— Cat, Fox, etc., on plantation. Not far 
from Duck, Deer ‘and Bear. Good board and beds, 
open fires; ‘horses and vehicles; pure water; good R.R. 
and telegra; 7 facilities. 

Lloyd, Fia. 


OODLAND PLANTATION, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; 


shooting. Tents, guides, boats provided. Wri 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, i a 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 
Guides, Boats and Decoys on Great South Bay. oe 


accommodations at Bay Side a Eastport, 
Best Duck shooting in 20 years. ‘€? ROG RS, Ss 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES, 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 

Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Beydteon, Va. 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


Brown, aoe a Glacier Bear Hunting. Write early 
for s for oping ot 910. 
SSELBORG - - - Juneau, Alaska 































CAMP & TRAIL o.c#>Rix.. 


and allied topics. Sample 6 cents. Yearly $1.60 
Box 849, Columbus, Ohio. ti 








A. R. HARDING PUB. CO. 
















American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York. 497 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserves, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in Alaska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of oe eek IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W..” Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, Geo. Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiell; Two 
Trophies from India, John H. Prentice; Big "Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 















































Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats, and hunting craft. By 

















W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2.00. 








FOREST AND STREAM PULISHING CO. 
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groomed by an expert barber. Tis seal-like 
head and small eyes gave the appearance of 
gross ignorance, but a motion toward him soon 
showed he was quite an intelligent creature. He 
dived quickly among the rocks and under- 
growth that prohibited pursuit by man. He 
then disappeared among the rocks after being 
in view at a distance of twenty feet for about 
a minute. The body of a small red squirred 
was found not far from the place, and it 1s sup- 
posed that he was a martyr to the hunger of 
the mink. : 

Further on toward the bridge over Walnut 
lane another animal was seen, larger than the 
mink and of a lighter brown color. He was in 
too great a hurry to allow prolonged inspec- 
tion and he disappeared among the rocks. An 
artist who saw the animal said it was a marten. 

Both these residents along the banks of the 
creek are strangers to the park guards, who 
are familiar with squirrels, rabbits and chip- 
munks. They say that if the animals are not 
the work of a nature faker they mark a return 
of species indigenous to the historic creek, 
who were thought to have been exterminated 
long ago, when trappers ranged the stream in 
search of pelts—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE GOOSE. 


THE peculiarities and intelligence of geese has 
been the subject of many an interesting tale. 
Some of these anecdotes are scarcely cred- 
ible, yet those who have kept and studied the 
nature of geese are ready to accept almost any 
tale that may be told of them. 

Morris relates a number of instances where 
ganders have become the inseparable com- 
panions of their masters, following them about 
the fields on hunting expeditions, and into the 
streets of a town, like the most devoted dog. 

The same writer also relates how faithfully 
a gander discharged the self imposed duty of 
guardian and guide to an old blind woman. 
Whenever she went to church he directed her 
footsteps into safe paths by taking hold of her 
gown with his bill, and during the service he 
nipped the grass in the cemetery close by, 
until she required his services as a guide to re- 
turn home. + 

Another incident is told that is said to have 
occurred in a town in Pennsylvania. A man 
was playing an accordian when it was noticed 
that the pet goose on the place became fairly 
intoxicated with the music. He kept excellent 
time with his feet all the time the music con- 
tinued. Noticing the bird’s liking for it, the 
man repeated the tunes time and again, the 
bird each time showing its appreciation. 

The writer one day was driving with an old- 
time resident along a country road in Massa- 
chusetts, when an old lady was noticed coming 
along closely followed by an old gander. When 
the lady stopped to talk to a passerby, the 
gander would also stop and look up into the 
face of the stranger all the while he or she was 
talking, just as though it understood every word 
that was spoken. The bird’s whole life seemed 
to be wrapped up in the affections of that old 
lady, and they were inseparable companions. 

Our companion informed us that this gander 
would lie in front of the house perfectly con- 
tented so long as the old lady was indoors 
doing her work, but the moment she appeared 
ready for a walk the bird would greet her with 
a peculiar cry and walk closely by her side. 

Geese are ever on the watch, becoming 
veritable watch dogs during the day and night. 
The approach of ax stranger is the signal for 
shrilling yells which cannot be’ mistaken. It 
was this trait of watchfulness that gave the 
geese credit as early as 388 B. C. for saving 
Rome from surprise and capture. 

Geese are long lived, some instances being 
reported where they attained a great age. In 
1859, a goose was exhibited at the New Jersey 
State Fair, and her history, on a placard tacked 
on the coop, read as follows: 

“Madam Goose is now owned by Robert 
Schomp, of Reading, Hunterdon County, N. J. 
She has been in his possession twenty-five 
years, and was given to him by his grandfather, 
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Major H. G. Schomp. Robert’s father is now 
in his eighty-fifth year, and this goose was a 
gift to his mother as a part of her marriage 
outfit. The mate of Madam Goose was killed 
in the Revolutionary War, being rode over by 
a troop of cavalry. In the spring of 1857 she 
laid six eggs, three of which were hatched and 
goslings raised. In 1858 she made seven nests 
and laid but two eggs, evidence perhaps of 
failing facilities. Her eyes are becoming dim, 
one having almost entirely failed. The year 
of her birth cannot be known, but she remains 
a representative of the olden time.” 

Nearly thirty years ago William Rankin, a 
noted breeder of geese, purchased in Rhode 
Island a wild gander which had been owned by 
one family some fifty years. A member of the 
family had wounded the gander by firing into 
a flock of wild geese, breaking his wing. The 
gander recovered from his injury, and was kept 
for that number of years, without, however, 
mating with other geese. Several years ago 
it was reported that he was still alive, doing 
service as a decoy bird during the gunning sea- 
son, and highly valued by his owner, although 
at least seventy-five years old. 

Mr. Rankin cites the instance of a goose 
owned in Boxford, Mass., where it was the 
property of one family for 101 years, and was 
then killed by the kick of a horse. She had laid 
fifteen eggs and was sitting on them when a 
horse approached too near the nest; she rushed 
off, in defence of her eggs, seizing the animal 
by the tail, and was killed by a kick from him. 

In former times it was not uncommon for 
the farmer’s daughter, on her wedding day, to 
receive, among other gifts, a goose from the 
old homestead, to become her property and ac- 
company her to her new home. In some in- 
stances such geese were kept for many years, 
perhaps far beyond the life of the young lady 
to whom it was presented. Be 

Ganders occasionally ‘take very peculiar 
freaks, such as conceiving a violent attachment 
for some inanimate object as a door, stone, a 
cartwheel, a plow, or something of a similar 
nature, that they will spend the greater part of 
their time sitting beside it or in its company. 

Should’ the gander be separated from his 
mate and placed with another, he will seldom 
accept the new one so long as the old mate is 
anywhere within hearing distance, and even 
when entirely removed from the premises, it 
frequently takes some time before he will be- 
come reconciled to his new mate.—American 
Cultivator. 


RABBITS A PEST IN GENESEE VALLEY. 


TueE fruit grower of the Genesee valley looks 
upon the growth of the rabbit tribe with appre- 
hension, and it is with good reason. Many 
instances of the work of the little pest have oc- 
curred lately. Only a short time ago damage 
to the extent of over $70 was done on the Wil- 
son MgNair farm, where the rabbits had en- 
trenched themselves along the fences and made 
systematic raids on the pear trees there, gnaw- 
ing away every vestige of the bark around the 
roots and killing not a few promising trees. 

Practically all of the valuable Bismarck ap- 
ples have been destroyed on the Youngs farm. 
The Sweet nurseries, several miles up the valley, 
are encountering almost daily trouble from 
rabbits which persist in burrowing into the 
cold storage. Were the holes left by accident 
any length of time, thousands of dollars of 
damage would have beén done. On one oc- 
casion this winter over a dozen of the trouble- 
some animals were killed at the storage plant, 
yet their numbers seem to continually increase 
instead of diminish—Rochester Post Express. 


AUSTRALIAN RABBITS. 


THE rabbit pest in Australia seems likely to 
prove a source of industry, as tables show that 
during the past five years 41,423,000 frozen rab- 
bits were exported from Victoria, most of them 
to England; also 98,242,000 rabbit skins. 
Rabbit-skin exports to the United States rose 


— a value of $2,754 in 1904 to $243,382 in 
I 
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Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in jan small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vigor. 
ous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 


fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking pur- 
oses, Also for table use, at 
ibe, @ pound, Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 

TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin: 
brooks and lakes. Addres NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. a7 stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 


Mass. 

BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 

; and lakes. Brook trout eggs 

in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 

THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass, 


FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.—Fine health 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 
anywhere, as_ represented. Correspondence solicited. 
BAS SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
Mass. 
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Quail, Hungarian Pheasants, Partridges, Mallards and 
Wild Turkeys supplied for restocking purposes. 


I RESTOCK ESTATES 


The Clifton Game and Forest Society of 
North America 


. 40 Thomas Street 
WILLIAM A. LUCAS, President NEW YORK 


For Sale.—Three-months and yearling Brook Trout. Good 
stock. CALEDON MOUNTAIN TROUT CLUB, 
Brantford, Can. 














Will exchange 20 years American Field and Forest anp 
STREAM. Will trade new single barrel fine trap gun for 
heavy 16-gauge. Will sell new fine Smith 16-gauge 


ejector, 
9 A. G. HOLMES, Green Bay, Wis. 


PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Skin well preserved. Price $30. EUGENE SIBLEY, 214 
Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. 9 


WOLF CHASE. GREAT SPORT. 


Wolves, $9 each. Strong, big animals. Foxes, $8 each. 
G. VELTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PHEASANTS, RABBITS, PARTRIDGES. ~ 
100 Pheasants, Wild Rabbits, Ducks, Partridges, Peafowl, 
Quail, ete. G, VELTMAN, Poughkeepsie, 7 














Gas Engines and Launches. 


(heir Prirtciples, Types and Management. 
K. Grain. : 


The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
x plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
ind engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and weer line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ostpaid, $1.26. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Francis 





Property for Sale. 


LARGE MODERN CLUB HOUSE 


—— and —— 


GAME PRESERVE 


to lease for term of years. Suitable for 
frout streams, private mountain lake stocke 
mile frontage on Delaware River. Best bass water in 
the State. ist of fine farms, coun hotels. Inquire 
£ M. BENSON, 7 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





oom, tennis. 
with bass, 









FOREST AND STREAM. 
Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines sneapeed. Cash must accompany order. 









Tasridermiate. 












J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New Yor 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.”’ 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and al! 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK. 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 


NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIS1 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. 










































Pointers, Setters and Hounds.—Have a number of —_ 
dogs that I will sell cheap, rather than carry over. Some 
are well trained. G. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and _ snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


For Sale.—One of the very best trained Fox Hounds. 
Guaranteed. Age 3 years. Price $50.00. 

B. L. CALL, 
10 Dexter, Maine. 


FOR SALE.—THREE IRISH TERRIERS. 
Two dogs, by. Endcliffe Ignito, out of Twici; she im- 
ported. J. C. VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 9 


COON HOUNDS. 


The Southern Farm Coon Hound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn., 
offer a few extra fine coon hounds on trial. Write for prices, 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of — kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD_ KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPRATT'S 
DOG CAKES 


Are Used by the Principal 


Kennel Owners and Breeders 


Send stamp for ‘‘ Dog Cul- 
ture,’ which contains much 
valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factories & Chief Offices at Newark, N. J 


Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 0.; Montreal. Can 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. Factories also 
in London, England, and Berlin, Germany 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 


Price, 50 cents per Bottle 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Book on Dog Diseases. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31st Street. New York City 

























































































Depots at San Francisce, Cal.; St. 









































Hints and Points for Sportsmen, 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


This compilation comprises six hundred odd _ hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
ay useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
ibrary. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Illustrated, 244 pages. 






Wants and Exchanges. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water 
fowl, either we eer © 
























r trapped birds. 
D. TILLEY, Darien, Conn. 




















Tlic: Meine. <f Today. 


By George Bird Grinnell. 
buckram. Price, $5.00. 
It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of to- 
day, and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways of 
living with those of the present. It contains over fifty 
full-page portraits of living Indians from photographs. 
Contents: The North American Indians. Indian 
Character. Beliefs and Stories. The Young Dogs’ 
Dance. The Buffalo Wife. A Blackfoot Sun and Moon 
Myth. Former Distribution of the Indians. The Reser- 
vation. Life on the Reservation. The Agent’s Rule. 
Education. Some Difficulties. The Red Man and the 
White. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FETCH AND CARRY. 


By B. Waters. 









Demi-quarto, 185 pages, 






By Rowland E. 

























Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E,. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





















































The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS. 


ca er- 
cailzies, 
black game, 
y ildt ai, 
eys, q 
ae ane we 6 6£ 8 lb bits, 
stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, 


A Treatise on Retrieving. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.” 
Both the theory afd practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 


124 pages. 
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deer, 













: $ eafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and ducks, 
wor tO Ener iiting ns “cording to the modern | foxes, squirrels, ferrets and all kinds ‘of birds and ani. 
. mals, ENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, 






, Pheasantry 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. and.Game Park, Yardley, Pa. tf 
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